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CHATEAUBRIAND ET MRS. SUTTON: L’EPILOGUE 
D’UN ROMAN D’AMOUR 


Le roman d’amour qu’ébaucha Chateaubriand pendant son exil 
en Angleterre avec Charlotte Ives, la fille du pasteur de Bungay, 
a suscité presque autant de controverses que le fameux voyage en 
Amérique. Aprés la publication de l’article de M. E. Dick et le 
livre de M. Le Braz, on pouvait croire la question définitivement 
réglée.1 Dans l’ensemble, et bien que lon ptit encore soulever 
quelques doutes sur des points de détail, leur enquéte trés minu- 
tieuse avait confirmé le récit donné par Chateaubriand lui-méme 
dans les Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.?, On se souvient comment il y 
raconte qu’il se laissa insensiblement gagner par le charme naif 
de la jeune fille, comment il passa sans presque s’en apercevoir de 
la lecture du Tasse 4 des sujets plus personnels, et comment il 
devenait bel et bien amoureux de la charmante Charlotte, quand 
Mrs. Ives le pria de déclarer ses intentions, en lui laissant entendre 
qu’elle et son mari verraient d’un ceil des plus favorables l’ union 
de leur fille et du jeune émigré. C’est seulement alors que Chateau- 
briand sembla se souvenir qu’il était marié. Il en fit V’aveu, ct 
sans dire adieu 4 Charlotte, prit la fuite pour ne jamais revenir 4 
Bungay. Le souvenir de'la jeune Anglaise devait cependant le 
hanter dans les années qui suivirent: sous les traits de Céluta, 
d’Atala et de Cymodocée on peut retrouver jusqu’é un certain 
point image persistante de celle qui semble bien avoir été le 
premier véritable amour de Chateaubriand. 


1E. Dick, Le séjour de Chateaubriand en Suffolk, Revue dhistoire 
littéraire de la France, 1908, xv, p. 105. A. Le Braz, Au pays d’exil de 
Chauteaubriand, Paris, 1908. 

* Mém. @’0.-T., 6d. Biré, t. 11, p. 133-141. 
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Tl nous a dit lui-méme comment il devait la revoir, longtemps 
plus tard, en 1822, alors qu’il était ambassadeur a Londres, et 
comment Charlotte Ives devenue lady Sutton, ou plus exactement 
Mrs. Sutton se présenta un jour 4 lui, accompagnée de ses deux 
fils.* L’authenticité de cette entrevue nous était attestée par M. 
de Marcellus, mais pour le détail nous ne possédions que le témoi- 
gnage de Chateaubriand. De Charlotte elle-méme il semblait que 
il ne subsistait rien; M. Dick aprés s’étre livré 4 des recherches 
minutieuses 4 Bungay nous affirme qu’il ne reste pas d’elle “un 
mot d’écrit.”* Comme on pouvait s’y attendre, certains des his- 
toriens de Chateaubriand n’ont pas manqué de profiter d’une si 
belle occasion pour l’accuser une fois de plus d’inexactitude et 
pour faire remarquer combien il était invraisemblable que Char- 
lotte fit allée solliciter la protection de Chateaubriand pour un 
de ses fils, si vraiment elle avait éprouv+ pour lui un sentiment 
profond et durable dans sa jeunesse. Or pendant tout ce temps, 
nous possédions dans deux lettres de Mrs. Sutton 4 Chateaubriand 
la justification de auteur des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Chose 
plus curieuse, ces deux lettres étaient accessibles 4 tous puisqu’ 
elles avaient été imprimées dans les Souvenirs et Correspondance 
de Madame Récamier. I] semble cependant qu’elles aient échappé 
aux critiques. Ni M. Dick, ni M. Le Braz, ni M. Giraud ne 
paraissent s’en étre souvenus, et je suis d’autant plus a l’aise pour 
signaler cette étrange omission que je peux moi-méme faire mon 
mea culpa. Grice 4 cette correspondance, nous sommes maintenant 
en mesure de vérifier l’exactitude du récit de Chateaubriand et de 
déterminer par un nouvel exemple le degré d’authenticité qu’il 
convient d’accorder aux Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 

Avant d’en faire V’analyse, reprenons les traits essentiels du 
passage bien connu ow Chateaubriand raconte dans quelles cir- 
constances il revit Charlotte. Il nous raconte comment, alors qu’ 
il était ambassadeur 4 Londres en 1822, occupé de sa besogne 
diplomatique et employant ses loisirs 4 revivre son ancienne idylle, 
“une dame anglaise” demanda 4 lui parler. “J’étais dans mon 
cabinet; on a annoncé lady Sulton; j’ai vu entrer une femme en 
deuil accompagnée de deux beaux garcons également en deuil: l’un 


*Mém. @O.-T., t. 1, pp. 142-145. 
“ Article cité, p. 105. 
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pouvait avoir seize ans et l’autre quatorze. Je me suis avancé vers 
Vétrangére; elle était si émue qu’elle pouvait 4 peine marcher. 
Elle m’a dit d’une voix altérée: “ Mylord, do you remember me? 
Me reconnaissez-vous?” Oui, j’ai reconnu Miss Ives! les années 
qui avaient passé sur sa téte ne lui avaient laissé que leur prin- 
temps. .. .” L’émotion les rendit silencieux quelques minutes et 
quand Chateaubriand put parler, ce fut pour demander: “ Et 
vous, Madame, me reconnaissez-vous?” Elle a levé les yeux qu’ 
elle tenait baissés, et, pour toute réponse, elle m’a adressé un 
regard souriant et mélancolique comme un long souvenir. Sa 
main était toujours entre les deux miennes. Charlotte m’a dit: 
“ Je suis en deuil de ma mére; mon pére est mort depuis plusieurs 
années. Voila mes enfants.” . . . Bientdt elle a repris: “ Mylord, 
je vous parle 4 présent dans la langue que j’essayais avec vous 4 
Bungay. Je suis honteuse: excusez-moi. Mes enfants sont les fils 
de l’amiral Sutton que j’épousais trois ans aprés votre départ 
d’Angleterre.” Ce jour-la la conversation n’alla pas plus avant, 
mais le lendemain et les jours suivants, Chateaubriand devait la 
revoir seule, chez elle. Aprés “la série de ces vous souvient-il qui 
font renaitre toute une vie,” Mrs. Sutton présenta sa requéte. 
“ Je suis venue & Londres pour vous prier de vous intéresser aux 
enfants de l’amiral Sutton: Vainé désirerait passer & Bombay. 
M. Canning, nommé gouverneur des Indes, est votre ami; il pour- 
rait emmener mon fils avec lui. Je serais bien reconnaissante, et 
j'aimerais vous devoir le bonheur de mon premier enfant.” A 
quoi Chateaubriand répondit qu’ il irait voir M. Canning, tout 
en lui reprochant doucement d’employer en lui parlant le titre de 
mylord. Charlotte répliqua: “Je ne vous trouve pas changé, pas 
méme vieilli. Quand je parlais de vous 4 mes parents pendant 
votre absence, c’était toujours le titre de mylord que je vous 
donnais; il me semblait que vous le deviez porter ; n’étiez-vous pas 
pour moi comme un mari, my lord and master, mon seigneur et 
maitre?” Chateaubriand vit Canning et n’en put tirer que de 
vagues promesses. Bientdt Charlotte annonca qu’ elle allait re- 
tourner 4 Bungay. 


“Quand je vous ai connu, me disait-elle, personne ne pronongait votre 
nom; maintenant qui l’ignore? Gavez-vous que je posséde un ouvrage et 
plusieurs lettres écrits de votre main? Les voila.” Elle me remit un 
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paquet. “Ne vous offensez pas si je ne veux rien garder de vous,” et elle 
se prit & pleurer. “ Farewell! farewell! me dit-elle, souvenez-vous de mon 
fils. Je ne vous reverrai jamais, car vous ne viendrez pas me chercher & 
Bungay.”—* J’irai, mécriai-je; j’irai vous porter le brevet de votre fils.” 
Elle secoua la téte d’un air de doute et se retira. Rentré 4 l’ambassade, 
je m’enfermai et j’ouvris le paquet. Il ne contenait que des billets de 
moi insignifiants et un plan d’études, avec des remarques sur les poétes 
anglais et italiens.” ® 


S’il n’alla pas 4 Bungay, Chateaubriand devait cependant revoir 
Mrs. Sutton: 


“Elle vint avec une partie de sa famille me voir en France lorsque 
j’étais ministre en 1823. Par une de ces miséres inexplicables de Vhomme, 
préoccupé que j’étais d’une guerre d’oi dépendait le sort de la monarchie 
francaise, quelque chose sans doute aura manqué & ma voix, puisque Char- 
lotte, retournant en Angleterre, me laissa une lettre dans laquelle elle se 
montra blessée de la froideur de ma réception. Je n’ai osé ni lui écrire 
ni lui renvoyer des fragments littéraires qu’elle m’avait rendus et que 
javais promis de lui remettre augmentés. S’il était vrai qu’elle efit une 
raison véritable de se plaindre, je jetterais au feu ce que j’ai raconté de 
mon premier séjour outre-mer. Souvent il m’est venu en pensée d’aller 
éclaircir mes doutes; mais pourrais-je retourner en Angleterre, moi qui 
suis assez faible pour n’oser visiter le rocher paternel sur lequel j’ai 
marqué ma tombe.” ® 


Il est bien peu de lignes de ce récit qui aient échappé a la 
critique. M. de Marcellus déja avait donné le signal en accusant 
Chateaubriand de galanterie exagérée et avait rectifié ainsi le 
portrait de Mrs. Sutton: “ Elle avait sans doute, comme quelques 
autres Anglaises 4 cet Age, de beaux traits et une blancheur re- 
marquable dans sa corpulence; mais ce n’était plus le printemps; 
V’été passait, et déja commengait l’automne.”* M. Dick n’a pas 
manqué de relever dans l’article que nous avons cité ce qui lui 
semble une inexactitude grave de Chateaubriand. Sur ce point 
M. Giraud a répondu comme il convenait.2 On peut cependant 
ajouter que Chateaubriand en avait assez dit pour indiquer qu’il 
n’avait plus pour Charlotte les yeux de son premier amour. “Je 


5 Mém. @’0.-T., t. 1, p. 145. 

* Mém. d’0.-T., t. Iv, p. 282. 

* Chateaubriand et son temps, p. 104. 

*V. Giraud, Sur le témoignage de Chateaubriand dans les “ Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe,” Revue @histoire littéraire, xv, 1908, p. 333. Voir aussi 
la réponse de M. Dick, méme titre, xv, 1908, p. 501. 
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viens de revoir Charlotte, il est vrai, dit-il en conclusion, mais aprés 
combien d’années l’ai-je revue? Douce lueur du passé, rose pale 
du crépuscule qui borde la nuit, quand le soleil depuis longtemps 
s’est couché.” Tout est dit, pour qui sait lire, et l’on ne peut 
pourtant pas reprocher 4 Chateaubriand de n’écrire pas comme 
M. de Marcellus et de n’avoir pas la brutalité d’expression a laquelle 
nous ont habitués les romanciers naturalistes. 

Le reproche adressé 4 Chateaubriand d’avoir ajouté une autre 
inexactitude “indubitalement voulue” et d’avoir tenté de “ ré- 
parer le tort fait 4 la mémoire de Mrs. Sutton en l’élevant au 
rang d’une Lady Sutton” n’est pas plus sérieux.2 M. Dick a 
constaté trés justement que la legon erronée de Sulton est rectifiée 
au quatriéme volume des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe (p. 284) dans 
la phrase suivante: “Mais bientét Vidée d’aller voir Madame 
Sutton ...”. Il aurait pu constater qu’en méme temps Chateau- 
briand avait remplacé Lady par Madame. 

Par contre, M. Le Braz a justement signalé qu’il y avait dans 
le récit de Chateaubriand une erreur manifeste.*° Il a fait mourir 
la mére de Charlotte avant le voyage de sa fille 4 Londres; or Mrs. 
Ives ne mourut que le 18 septembre et le 8 septembre Chateau- 
briand avait déja quitté Angleterre. Nous verrons plus tard 
comment cette erreur peut s’expliquer. Pour le moment, nous 
nous contentons de signaler le fait. 

Enfin la critique la plus sérieuse a été signalée 4 M. Dick par 
une habitante de Bungay, Miss Lucy Hartcup qui dans une lettre 
lui déclare: “J’ai entendu dire que la famille Sutton était trés 
indignée du récit que Chateaubriand a fait dans ses mémoires de 
ses relations avec leur mére, et que ce récit était absolument inexact. 
Ainsi, par exemple, Chateaubriand voudrait faire croire que leur 
entrevue 4 Londres fut pour lui une surprise: le fait est qu’elle 
avait été projetée et arrangée d’avance. II avait d’abord été pro- 
posé qu’il irait la voir 4 Bungay, mais ils finirent par s’accorder 
pour se rencontrer 4 Londres. Ma mére m’a dit qu’on avait jugé 
que c’était une étrange fagon d’agir pour Mrs. Sutton que d’aller 
le voir & Londres.”** “Ceci donc, ajoute M. Dick, n’est qu’un 
exemple de l’inexactitude du récit des Mémoires. A cdété de cette 


°E. Dick, p. 97. 
Le Braz, p. 202-203. 
1 E. Dick, p. 98. J’ai légérement modifié la traduction de M. Dick. 
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insigne invention, il ne vaut guére la peine de relever d’autres 
inexactitudes.” Voila certes une bien chaude indignation qui n’a 
d’autre fondement que des cancans de petite ville. J’avoue pour 
ma part que, sans trop croire 4 l’exactitude scrupuleuse de Chateau- 
briand, s’il fallait choisir entre sa version et celle de Miss Hartcup, 
jhésiterais fort peu. On comprend que par piété filiale les fils de 
Mrs. Sutton aient protesté au moment de la publication des 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. Il est moins légitime de se prévaloir 
d’une inexactitude de détail, inexactitude qui d’ailleurs n’est pas 
certaine, pour mettre en doute la réalité de tout le récit de Chateau- 
briand. Par bonheur, sur ce point et sur bien d’autres, nous 
possédons un témoignage irréfutable: c’est Charlotte elle-méme qui 
s’est chargée de justifier Chateaubriand et c’est elle encore qui va 
nous faire l’aveu de son amour. 

Puisque les deux lettres qu’elle a écrites & Chateaubriand ont 
échappé jusqu’ici aux chercheurs on nous permettra de les repro- 
duire intégralement, en renvoyant aux Souvenirs et correspondance 
de Madame Récamier pour la traduction frangaise.*? 

La premiére lettre est datée, 17th June 1823; dans la traduction 
la date donnée est 7 juin 1822, une erreur évidente, puisque le 
texte méme indique que la lettre fut écrite un an aprés l’entrevue 
avec Chateaubriand. La voici: 


Ditchingham Lodge, near Bungay, 17th June 1823. 

Occupied with the fate of empires, and stationed on so lofty an eminence 
that the petty concerns of humbler life can scarcely be visible, your Excel- 
lency cannot easily imagine how much the mind of a private individual 
may dwell on a single thought until it becomes painful from intensity. 

Unwilling to be guilty of intrusion (especially on you), yet equally 
reluctant to appear ungrateful, you perhaps would smile, could you fully 
know the embarrassment even this letter has occasioned me. But your 
kind words: “ puis-je étre bon & quelque chose pour vous?” and the kind 
tone in which they were attended, have echoed in my heart, until perhaps 
they have disturbed my head. Twelve long months have now elapsed 
since I heard them, during which time I have often painfully regretted 
having very inadequately expressed my deep-felt sense of your kindness; 
but in truth, it was so blended with other feelings, that I could not dwell 
on the subject. The hope too, which your Excellency permit [permitted 
me?] to entertain of seeing you here (a hope so pleasing that I overlooked 


% Nous reproduisons les lettres telles qu’elles sont données dans les Sou- 
venirs, t. I, p. 404-413. Il y a quelques erreurs manifestes de copie; nous 
indiquerons au fur et & mesure les corrections possibles. 
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the impossibilities of its accomplishment, awakened my maternal vanity 
to fancy that my sons might win some portion of your approbation for 
themselves. 

Wheu I had last the honor of seeing you, you were proceeding to 
Gloucester Lodge, with the kind intention of speaking in favor of one of 
my sons to M. Canning, whose accession to the ministry gives him perhaps 
as much influence with respect to India now, as his own personal destina- 
tion thither would have done. Assuredly, my own feelings would not 
lead me to desire such a banishment for any of my children; but my 
eldest son, Samuel Ives Sutton, now in his seventeenth year, has expressed 
so decided and steady a wish for some civil appointment in India, that 
it is my duty to do all in my power to promote it. 

A writer-ship to Madras, for next year, is the summit of his ambition. 
It is not in itself a very great thing, yet so numerous are the competitors, 
that it is absolutely unattainable, excepting by the hand of power. 

This then, Mylord, is the point; and how much it has cost me to come 
to it, you can never know. 

With the most earnest wishes for your health and happiness, and every 
sentiment of the highest consideration and respect, in which admiral 
Sutton begs to be permitted to join, I have the honor to be Your Lordship’s 


most obedient humble servant, 
CHARLOTTE SUTTON. 


Dés maintenant, nous voici en mesure de préciser un certain 
nombre de points. Puisque douze longs mois se sont écoulés depuis 
le départ de Charlotte de Londres, sa rencontre avec Chateaubriand 
a di avoir lieu dans les premiers jours du mois de juin 1822. 
L’ige du jeune Samuel est exactement indiqué par Chateaubriand, 
puisqu’au moment ot sa mére écrit il était dans sa dix-septiéme 
année. C’est d’un poste 4 Bombay qu’il est question dans les 
Mémoires et dun poste 4 Madras dans la lettre de Mrs. Sutton, 
légére modification qui a pu se produire dans l’intervalle. Le fait 
que l’entretien eut lieu en francais est confirmé par le rappel des 
mots “ Puis-je étre bon a quelque chose.” Surtout, et c’est 1a le 
point le plus important, il est désormais hors de doute que Mrs. 
Sutton a bien adressé une requéte en faveur de son fils 4 Chateau- 
briand. Nous verrons tout 4 l’heure que ce ne sont pas 1a les 
seuls renseignements que nous puissions tirer de cette premiére 
lettre, surtout si nous en rapprochons le texte de celui de la 


seconde que nous donnons maintenant. 
14th June 1825. 
Mylord, 
Permit me to assure your Lordship that I’am not guilty of the pre- 
sumption of intending to inflict an annual letter upon you; and sincerely 
do I regret that my thoughts cannot be open to your view instead of those 
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lines; as, could you know them, I venture to believe, you would readily 
forgive what otherwise may appear intrusive. Once, since [ left Paris, 
I have presumed to trouble your Lordship with a few lines, requesting 
that the manuscript I had so cherished during twenty seven years might 
be returned to me. But as it has not been your pleasure to comply with 
this request, I suppose I ought to forbear a repetition of it. 

Mylord, I may perhaps not again intrude on you, never perhaps [shall?] 
I see you more on this side of the grave; forgive me then this once, if I 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded by admiral Sutton, who is going 
to Paris with the intention of leaving my eldest son there, in order that 
he may attain some facility in speaking the French language, an acquire- 
ment which will perhaps be useful to him whatever may be his future 
destiny. ‘When I had the honor of seeing you at Paris, I felt the impro- 
priety of tresspassing upon your Lordship’s occupied time, and therefore 
could not venture to explain myself on some points, in which I saw by 
your glance (which language it is impossible to misunderstand) what 
your politeness would kindly have concealed. 

But, if, in the endeavour to promote the welfare of her child, a mother 
should say a few words too much, it is, I trust, an error that in some 
measure pleads its own excuse, particularly in time like the present, when 
interest is every thing, and scarcely any situation in which a young man 
may struggle through life can be obtained, even by purchase, unless 
patronage smooth the way. 

But I will not presume further to detain your attention. Let it be 
permitted me only to say, Mylord, that feelings too keen to be controled 
rendered the first few minutes I passed under your roof most acutely 
painful. The events of seven and twenty previous years all rushed to 
my recollection; from the early period when you crossed my path like a 
meteor, to leave me in darkness, when you disappeared, to that inexpressi- 
bly bitter moment, when I stood in your house an uninvited stranger, 
and in a character as new to myself as perhaps unwelcome to you. 

Farewell, Mylord. May you be happy! is the deeply felt, the earnest 
wish of Your Lordship’s devoted and obedient servant, 


CHARLOTTE SUTTON. 


M. Baldensperger a le premier, je crois attiré, attention sur la 
phrase des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ot Chateaubriand évoque 
devant Charlotte, devenue Mrs. Sutton, le souvenir de “ vingt-sept 
années livrées 4 un autre.” Nous sommes en 1822; elle se serait 
done mariée en 1795. Mais elle lui dit elle-méme qu’elle a épousé 
Vamiral “trois ans aprés votre départ d’Angleterre ”—done en 
1803, 4 supposer que la pauvre Charlotte ait été renseignée sur le 
départ de son lord and master imaginaire, ou en 1798 ou 1799 si 
elle voulait simplement parler du départ de Bungay.”** Mais 


1%, Baldensperger, Chateaubriand et l’émigration royaliste 4 Londres, 
Revue Whistoire littéraire, x1v, 1907, p. 585. 
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nous connaissons maintenant exactement la date du mariage de 
Charlotte: c’est le 7 avril 1806 qu’elle épousa l’amiral Sutton, soit 
plus de dix ans aprés le départ de Bungay. Le compte n’y est plus 
du tout. D’out vient donc le chiffre vingt-sept indiqué par Chateau- 
briand dans ses Mémoires? C’est tout simplement le nombre 
d’années pendant lesquelles Charlotte a gardé le manuscrit auquel 
elle attachait tant de prix. Ce sont ces vingt-sept années que Mrs. 
Sutton a dfi mentionner en lui remettant le petit paquet qu'il 
affecte de tant dédaigner, et c’est le chiffre qui lui est revenu a la 
mémoire au moment ot il rédigeait ses souvenirs. Ce sont aussi 
les vingt-sept années qui séparent le départ de Bungay de l’entrevue 
de Londres; c’est ce que nous savions déja de fagon a peu prés 
certaine. Il serait dangereux de vouloir préciser davantage. On 
peut se demander, d’autre part, quel était ce manuscrit que 
Charlotte réclamait avec tant d’insistance? Chateaubriand se 
serait-il fait tellement supplier pour le lui rendre s’il n’avait 
contenu “qu’un plan d’études avec des remarques sur quelques 
poétes anglais ou italiens”? Nous connaissons assez notre auteur 
pour savoir qu’il a da utiliser quelque part ces notes et qu’elles 
ont di paraitre dans l’édition des ceuvres complétes de 1826, a 
moins qu’il ne les ait réservées pour son Essai sur la littérature 
anglaise. 

Ce qui est plus important et ce qui me semble presque certain, 
c’est que Chateaubriand a fondu en une scéne unique les différentes 
entrevues qu’il eut avec Charlotte. Souvenons-nous des paroles 
qu’elle prononce en le quittant 4 Londres: “ Farewell! farewell, 
me dit-elle, souvenez-vous de mon fils. Je ne vous reverrai jamais, 
car vous ne viendrez jamais me chercher 4 Bungay.” Or, nous 
savons par la premiére lettre qu’elle avait emporté de Londres 
Vespoir de le recevoir chez elle “the hope of seeing you here.” 
C’est au contraire dans la lettre de 1825 qu’elle lui adresse un 
véritable adieu, un farewell définitif et qu’elle exprime la crainte 
de ne plus le revoir de ce cdté de la tombe. I] n’est point téméraire 
de supposer que Chateaubriand s’il a écrit en 1822 ce chapitre des 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe la retouché plus tard, que le souvenir 
des paroles prononcées par Charlotte s’est fondu avec le souvenir 
des lettres qu’il avait regues, que les vingt-sept annéees de sépara- 
tion sont alors devenues les “ vingt-sept années livrées 4 un autre ” 
et que l’au-revoir de Londres est devenu le farewell qu’elle lui 
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adressait de Bungay trois ans plus tard. De plus, si l’on s’en 
rapporte a la note préliminaire des Souvenirs de Madame Récamier, 
il s’est trompé sur la date méme de l’entrevue de Paris: “ avant 
de lui écrire cette seconde lettre, lady Sutton avait fait un voyage 
en France, et nous devons fixer l’époque de ce voyage a l’année 
1824, quoique M. de Chateaubriand dans ses Mémoires le place en 
1823, et pendant son ministére.” C’est en effet ce qui ressort du 
texte méme de la seconde lettre, puisque Mrs. Sutton se défend de 
vouloir lui écrire une lettre tous les ans et qu’elle lui avait déja 
écrit pour lui redemander le manuscrit. La encore la mémoire de 
Chateaubriand aurait été en défaut et la froideur de l’accueil qu’il 
fit 4 la pauvre Charlotte n’aurait pas pour excuse les graves re- 
sponsabilités qu’il aurait eues alors, s’il avait déja quitté le minis- 
tére au moment du voyage qu’elle fit 4 Paris. Peut-étre d’ailleurs 
n’aurait-elle pas dit “ your house” s’il l’avait regue au ministére, 
mais c’est la une simple hypothése dont on ne doit pas exagérer 
Vimportance. Enfin, si Chateaubriand a vu Mrs. Sutton porter le 
deuil de sa mére, c’est évidemment a Paris en 1824 et non a Londres 
en 1822. Cette fois encore, Chateaubriand, inspiré, inconsciem- 
ment peut-étre, par le sentiment des “ convenances” artistiques 
plus que par un souci scrupuleux de la chronologie, a fondu deux 
scénes qui, dans la réalité, étaient séparées par un intervalle de 
plusieurs mois. Nous voyons done confirmé une fois de plus ce 
que nous savions déja par plus d’un exemple: c’est qu’on ne peut 
accepter les yeux fermés les dates données par Chateaubriand, qu’il 
arrange et qu’il modifie les événements, ce qui du reste ne veut 
pas du tout dire qu’il les falsifie de propos délibéré. 

Les lettres de Mrs. Sutton en effet, ne laissent plus subsister 
aucun doute sur l’authenticité du roman d’amour de Bungay et 
sur les différentes entrevues. Chateaubriand a pu confondre les 
dates ; ce qui compie, c’est qu’il a peint exactement ses sentiments 
aussi bien que ceux de Charlotte, jusqu’éa la froideur dont il 
s’accuse. Ce qui compte surtout, c’est la révélation des longues et 
silencieuses souffrances de la pauvre abandonnée, et l’aveu qui 
jaillit de son cceur aprés vingt-sept années de séparation. 

Le fait méme que Charlotte Ives, devenue Mrs Sutton, était allée 
trouver Chateaubriand 4 Londres en 1822, pour solliciter son appui 
en faveur de son fils, a toujours paru difficile 4 expliquer. Comment 
peut-on admettre en effet que, si Chateaubriand a été pour elle 
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autre chose qu’un professeur de frangais, “elle ait recommandé 4 
sa haute bienveillance les fils de ’>homme d’honneur qui I’a consolée 
de son abandon.” ‘* Miss Hartcup, citée par M. Dick, nous affirme 
que toute la petite ville la blama fort de sa démarche et qu’elle ne 
partit pour Londres que malgré la résistance de sa famille. Nous 
pouvions l’en croire sur parole; mais il ressort nettement des deux 
lettres de Mrs. Sutton que c’est avec l’approbation entiére de son 
mari qu’elle continue 4 rester en relations avec Chateaubriand. 
Ne venons-nous pas de voir que l’amiral se joint 4 sa femme pour 
envoyer 4 l’ambassadeur de France 4 Londres “ every sentiment of 
the highest consideration and respect?” Il y a mieux, Mrs. 
Sutton profite d’un voyage 4 Paris de son mari pour le charger de 
remettre 4 “ mylord” une lettre ot une passion mal éteinte trans- 
parait presque 4 chaque ligne. Qu’avait-elle avoué au moment de 
son mariage, ou aprés son mariage, de son roman d’amour avec le 
jeune émigré? II est difficile de croire que l’amiral l’ait entiére- 
ment ignoré. J’ai quelque peine 4 admettre cependant qu’il ait 
pris connaissance de la lettre qu’il emportait, quel que fit son 
désir d’obtenir pour son fils la protection d’un aussi puissant 
personnage que M. de Chateaubriand. 

D’autre part, nous ne pouvons plus croire que Mrs. Sutton ait 
été poussée uniquement par son amour maternel. C’est encore 
Miss Hartcup qui nous la peint comme “a lady with dark hair 
and eyes and great determination of character.” Je suis prét a 
reconnaitre qu’ayant pris 4 cceur de faire obtenir 4 son fils la 
position qu’il désirait, elle a pu croire elle-méme qu’elle n’avait 
pas d’autre objet en se présentant devant son “lord and master.” 
Elle a lutté contre son légitime ressentiment avant de se décider: 
“vous ne saurez jamais combien il m’en a cotité pour en arriver 
la,” écrit-elle 4 celui qu’elle a tant aimé. Elle cherche 4 maintenir 
la méme fiction maladroite dans sa seconde lettre. Elle se refuse 
& comprendre Virritation qu’éprouve Chateaubriand 4 l’entendre 
toujours parler de son fils: “ votre fils, quoi qu’il m’en cofite de 
lui donner ce nom, votre fils . . .”, répond-il 4 sa requéte. Mais 
nous sommes certains aujourd’hui que Chateaubriand n’a exagéré 
ni amour naif que Charlotte éprouva pour lui 4 Bungay, ni 
Vémotion et le trouble qui s’emparérent d’elle quand elle le revit 


%*Le Braz, p. 157, 
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apres ces longues années de séparation. Point n’est besoin de nous 
demander maintenant avec lui: “ Qu’arriva-t-il 4 Bungay aprés 
mon départ? Qu’est devenue cette famille ot j’avais apporté la 
joie et la douleur?” C’est non point trois ans, comme il le dit 
avec une indifférence superbe, mais prés de dix ans que la pauvre 
Charlotte mit 4 se guérir de la blessure qu’elle avait regue et c’est 
seulement dix ans aprés, qu’elle se résigna 4 un mariage de raison 
avec un honnéte homme de marin qui avait presque le double de 
son ige. Mais ni la vie de famille, ni la naissance de deux enfants, 
ni les longues années de séparation n’avaient réussi 4 arracher de 
son coeur image de son chevalier. René vieilli et oublieux qui 
avait gardé le souvenir de l'amour plus que de la femme a da 
hésiter 4 reconnaitre dans Mrs. Sutton épaissie et flanquée de ses 
deux grands garcons la sylphide de ses réves et l’inspiratrice de 
ses poémes. Charlotte le voyait encore tel qu’il était aux jours de 
Bungay ; pour elle, il n’avait point changé et la voix de l’enchanteur 
réveilla en elle “la foule des souvenirs de tout ce qui s’était passé 
depuis vingt-sept années.” Que nous reste-t-il 4 apprendre quand 
nous relisons cette lettre de Charlotte ot les regrets et la douleur 
finissent par lui arracher ce cri de passion mal contenue: “ Qu’il 
me soit seulement permis de vous dire, milord, combien des senti- 
ments trop vifs pour étre maitrisés me rendirent douloureusement 
pénibles les premiéres et courtes minutes que j’ai passées sous 
votre toit. Les souvenirs d’événements antérieurs de vingt-sept 
années se pressaient dans ma pensée, depuis le premier instant ot 
semblable 4 un météore, vous traversites mon chemin, pour me 
laisser dans les ténébres lorsque vous dispartites, jusqu’éA ce moment 
@inexprimable amertume ot je me trouvai chez vous, étrangére 
non conviée, et jouant un role aussi inaccoutumé pour moi qu’il 
était peut-étre importun pour vous.” Elle pouvait encore l’appeler 
“my lord and master”; la passion de René l’avait marquée d’une 
empreinte ineffagable, et elle lui emprunte jusqu’é son style et 
cette image qu’il n’aurait pas désavouée. L’amour de la jeune 
fille de quinze ans venait de refleurir au cour de la femme de 
quarante. 

Chateaubriand nous apprend lui-méme qu’il ne répondit jamais 
a cette derniére lettre de Charlotte et s’accuse humblement d’une 


4 


faute qui est toute 4 son honneur. Qu’aurait-il pu répondre? 


% Mém. @O.-T., t. 1, p. 58. 
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Comment reprendre aprés un tel intervalle le roman de la vingtiéme 
année pour lui ajouter un chapitre? LEst-il bien certain d’ailleurs 
qu’il n’ait point répondu? On connait la fameuse lettre de René 
a Céluta qui se trouve dans les Natchez, publiés seulement en 
1826, un an apres la derniére lettre de Mrs. Sutton. On sait avee 
quelle sévérité Chateaubriand l’a jugée dans les Mémoires: “Sil 
y a dans les Natchez des choses que je ne hasarderais qu’en treni- 
blant aujourd’hui, il y a aussi des choses que je ne voudrais plus 
écrire, notamment la lettre de René dans le second volume.” 
Jusqu’ici, j’avais cru avec M. Le Braz que Chateaubriand avait da 
Teproduire une de ces lettres que, plein de passion et de remords, 
il écrivait 4 Charlotte Ives, sans oser les lui envoyer, aprés sa fuite 
de Bungay. M. Le Braz admet du reste que la lettre a di étre 
retravaillée et violemment renéisée depuis les jours de Londres. 
Mais Chateaubriand Iui aussi n’avait-il pas senti remonter en lui 
le flot de la passion d’autrefois quand, aprés avoir revu Charlotte 
a Londres, il écrivait dans les Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, ces lignes 
ou revit le René des anciens jours: “Si j’avais serré dans mes 
bras épouse et mére celle qui me fut destinée vierge et épouse, 
c’efit été avec une sorte de rage, pour flétrir, remplir de douleur 
et étouffer ces vingt-sept années livrées 4 un autre, aprés m’avoir 
été offertes.”** Que lon rapproche de ce passage la lettre de 
René, non pas la premiére partie qui est moins frénétique et qui 
me semble dater des jours de Londres, mais la deuxiéme partie 
“ Continuée au lever de l’aurore,” celle qui commence par ce cri 
de douleur: “ Quelle nuit j’ai passée!” Que l’on relise des phrases 
comme celles-ci: “ Si enfin, Céluta, je dois mourir, vous pourrez 
chercher aprés moi l’union d’une fme plus égale que la micnne. 
Toutefois ne croyez pas désormais recevoir impunément les caresses 
d’un autre homme; ne croyez pas que de faibles embrassements 
puissent effacer de votre fme ceux de René. . . . Oui Céluta, si 
vous me perdez, vous resterez veuve; qui pourrait vous environner 
de cette flamme que je porte avec moi, méme en n’aimant pas? Ces 
solitudes que je rendais brilantes vous paraitraient glacées auprés 
d’un autre époux. Que chercheriez-vous dans les bois et sous les 
ombrages? Il n’est plus pour vous illusions, d’enivrement, de 
délire . . . Ne crois pas, Céluta, qu’une femme 4 laquelle on a 
fait des aveux aussi cruels, pour laquelle on a formé des souhaits 


© Mém. d’O.-T., 1, p. 145. 
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aussi odieux que les miens, ne crois pas que cette femme oublie 
jamais ’homme qui l’aima de cet amour ou de cette haine extra- 
ordinaire.” 

C’est 14 autre chose qu’une prophétie; c’est la reprise par le 
grand virtuose du théme ébauché par Mrs. Sutton; c’est la seule 
réponse que Chateaubriand vieilli pouvait faire 4 Charlotte vieillie. 
C’est la lettre qu’il ne pouvait pas et ne voulait pas envoyer, et 
eest 4 Mrs. Sutton, et non 4 la naive enfant qu’il avait connue 
pendant les années d’exil que s’adressaient ce dernier adieu et la 
priére de “ regarder cette lettre comme un testament.” 


GILBERT CHINARD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





CUEVA’S COMEDIA DEL INFAMADOR AND THE 
DON JUAN LEGEND 


In his notice on Juan de la Cueva’s Comedia del Infamador (1581) 
Moratin wrote: “ Leucino es una especie de D. Juan Tenorio.” ? 
The recent editor of Cueva, Mr. de Icaza, comments on this as 
follows: “ De una frase aislada de Moratin, a la que cierto vul- 
garizador mal informado dié una interpretacién y alcance que no 
tenia, salié la arbitraria conseja de que el Leucino del Difamador 
(sic) es el modelo primitivo del Burlador de Sevilla y del Don Juan 
Tenorio. Aiios ha que esta infundada invencion se viene repitiendo, 
y amenaza perpetuarse como verdad reconocida; pero es lo cierto 
que no hay en el Difamador un solo rasgo que le asemeja al Don 
Juan en ninguna de sus formas tradicionales”;? and a little 
further: “ Leucino es un Difamador; y-nada mas que un difa- 
mador. Es un rico necio y fanfarrén. . . . Nada logra si no es el 
castigo de sus intentos, y no es Burlador, sino burlado. Por tanto, 
lo menos donjuanesco posible.” The “vulgarizador” whom Mr. 
de Icaza had in mind was probably Alberto Lista,? whose work 
was later utilized by von Schack * and others. There is no need 


1 Origenes, in Ochoa’s Tesoro del teatro espafiol, 1, 116. 

? Juan de la Cueva, Comedias y tragedias, ed. Fr. de Icaza, Madrid, 1917, 
1, xlviii, xlix. 

% Alberto Lista, Lecciones de literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1836. 

*“ Die Komidie El Infamador ist weniger um ihrer selbst willen bemer- 
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of quoting every. subsequent history of Spanish literature. Be it 
sufficient to point out that in the latest edition of Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s Historia. de la literatura espatiola we find the statement: 
“ El Infamador . . . nos da, en el licencioso Leucino, el primer 
bosquejo del tipo que llegara a ser inmortal con el nombre de Don 
Juan.” * 

Now, has Moratin been misunderstood, and have his successors 
perpetuated as ridiculous a mistake, as would appear from Mr. de 
Icaza’s vigorous denunciation? The point seems worth examining 
in some detail. 

The authors of the most recent studies on tle Don Juan legend 
do not seem to have been troubled by doubts. Farinelli® declares that 
“L’Infamador é un Don Giovanni abbominabile, esecrabile, senza 
nessuna qualita che affascini e soggioghi.” D. Victor Said Armesto' 
unhesitatingly accepts Leucino as the first representative on the 
Spanish stage of “el caracter del mozo disoluto, de}. hombre arres- 
tado, procaz y libertino, diestro en requebrar y perseguir mujeres,” 
and whose lineage includes Tirso’s Enrico and Don Jorge, Mescua’s 
Don Pedro and Don Gil, Lope’s Octavio and Leénido, Cervantes’ 
Lugo, and others. M. Gendarme de Bévotte® does not attempt 
to exclude Leucino, “ce fils de famille aux appétits violents, sans 
cesse en révolte contre l’autorité, la religion et la morale” (p. 30), 
from the group of characters just mentioned. Th. Schroder ® 
gives a summary of Cueva’s El Infamador and seems satisfied 
with Gendarme de Bévotte’s description of him, adding only that 
in the Infamador the irate father of the hero already appears. It 
seems, however, that all this accumulation of studies, with or 
without summaries, of Cueva’s play, still leaves room for a closer 


kenswert, als insofern ihr Held, Leucino, allem Anschein nach dem Tirso de 
Molina zum Vorbild seines beriihmten El Burlador de Sevilla gedient hat.” 
Gesch. d. dram, Lit. u. Kunst in Spanien, Berlin, 1845-46, 1, 283. 

* Tercera edicién, Madrid, 1921, p. 175. 

*Don Giovanni, note critiche, in Giorn. stor. della lett. ital., xxvm 
(1896), 33. 

7 La leyenda de Don Juan, Madrid, 1908, pp. 92-93. 

®La Légende de Don Juan, Paris, 1906. 

° Die dramatischen Bearbeitungen der Don Juan-Sage in Spanien, Italien 
und Frankreich bis auf Moliére einschliesslich, Halle, 1912 (Beihefte z. 
Zschr. f. rom. Phil., XXXvI), pp. 68 ff.; also p. 92. 
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examination of the Infamador. A few direct quotations from the 
text will no doubt be found helpful. 

The Comedia del Infamador opens with a vigorous assertion by 
Leucino of the supreme power of wealth: 


No me pone en cuydado 
Ninguna cosa humana, 
Porque a medida del desseo me viene; 


His life gives proof of it: 
Y para prueva desta quiero darte 
Por exemplo el discurso de mi vida: 
Dexo la estimacion que en toda parte 
A mi persona a sido concedida, 
Los tropheos de amor quiero acordarte, 
Pues sabes que no ay dama que rendida 


No trayga a mi querer por mi dinero, 
Y no por ser ilustre cavallero. 


His page Tercilo, however, reminds him of the humiliating fact 
that at least one woman has resisted him: Eliodora. The play will 
show how Leucino, after having failed to force her by violence, 
determines to destroy her by an infamous accusation. Leucino is 
wealthy, boastful, and unscrupulous ; but what makes him a striking 
figure on the sixteenth-century stage is his single-minded determi- 
nation: until he breaks down and weeps for pity he pursues an 
even, ruthless course, without hesitation or wavering or regret. 
The warning of the goddess Nemesis at the end of Act I has no 
effect on him, and when finally Diana herself intervenes, he con- 
fesses, simply and completely : 
DIANA. i, Fuete della ocasion alguna dada? 
LEeucENIO. No, sino yiendo no poder vengarme 
A mi querer, determiné vengarme 
Con disfamalla, pues huia de amarme. 


It is clear, however, that Leucino’s driving motive is not sexual 
domination, but the vindication of the power of wealth, and in this 
he is certainly different from Don Juan. Yet, in another way, he 
comes fairly close to him, for in the group of dramatic characters 
on the Spanish: stage that may be singled out for strength and 
ruthless purpose his place is with Tenorio. Neither can it be 
denied that he was a seducer, though not a betrayer of women, 
but not primarily, and then his argument with them was gold. 
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However, there may be a further reason, until now apparently 
overlooked, for what Mr. de Icaza seems to have all too sharply 
exposed as a perpetuated mistake. There are in the play, even 
though not in the character of Leucino, certain traits which an- 
nounce even more definitely the Burlador. The Comedia del 
Infamador has no divisions into scenes. In the fourth (and last) 
act, suddenly and without any warning in the text or in the typo- 
graphical arrangement, we are transported from the jail where 
the poisoned food sent to Eliodora by her father ** has just miracu- 
lously turned into flowers, to the Court of Justice, where a judge 
is answering an appeal from a certain Peloro on behalf of a prisoner 
called Reycenio. Neither of these has appeared in the play before, 
nor have they any essential connection with it. The judge refuses 
to free Reycenio, because he considers his misdeeds unforgivable: 


Y porque no entendays qu’es passion mia 
‘O rancor que le tengo, estad atento, 
Oyreys que se le prueva en solo vn dia 
Despues que se cumplio mi mandamiento. 
Vna muger le pide, a quien servia 

Con promessas, que en firme casamiento 
Seria su marido, y del gozada 

Con otra se casé y dexé burlada.” 

Otra presenta del vna querella, 

Diziendo que vna hija infamé6 suya; 

El se desdize, aviendo dicho della 

Cosas que es justa ley que lo destruya. 
No ay casada, biuda ni donzella, 

Ni ay deuda suya contra quien no arguya 
Y ofenda con su lengua, y demas desto 
Con sy cufiada cometié vn incesto, 

Esto ay de Reycenio, y mas que callo 
Deste que al mundo con su lengua infama; 
Mirad vos si es justicia perdonallo 

O si ser4 arrojallo en viva llama. 


Peloro is convinced and leaves the court, while the judge prepares 
to go to the prison. 
In the scene quoted above we undoubtedly find a foreshadowing 


* Prompted by his sense of honor (see Act 11). He is the first character, 
on the Spanish stage, after Torres Naharro’s Himenea, animated by the 
Calderonian pundonor. 

* Our italics. 
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of the Burlador de Sevilla, combined with certain traits of the 
Infamador. It seems quite possible that the infrequent and 
probably hasty reader or readers of the exceedingly dull plays of 
Juan de la Cueva may have failed to notice that this was a separate 
and adventitious scene, and that the Burlador and Infamtador 
Reycenio, whom the judge here describes, is distinct from the 
Infamador Leucino. It must be confessed that M. Gendarme de 
Bévotte is mistaken when he declares that Leucino is “un galan 
sans scrupule, qui passe de conquéte en conquéte, trompe les 
femmes, leur prodigue serments et promesses de mariage,” or that 
“il a trompé par de fausses promesses et déshonoré nombre de 
femmes.” That is not Leucino, but Reycenio.’* And it seems that 
Mr. Schréder, who prints a summary by acts of El Infamador, 
should have noticed this. 

Under those conditions it may not be impertinent to attempt a 
somewhat more specific statement of the relation between Cueva’s 
play and the traditional Don Juan. The essential traits of Don 
Juan’s character as crystallized in the Burlador have been described 


as “perverse sensuality and arrogant blasphemy.” ** Leucino is — 


undoubtedly sensual, but sensuality is not his dominating passion, 
nor is he shown to be perverse. Reycenio, however, completes 
Leucino, adding the touch of a habitual deceiver, a burlador, of 
women and the element of perversity (incest). As to arrogant 
blasphemy, Leucino may well be described as arrogant, and his 
defiance of all law and decency comes very close to being impious. 
His failure to be impressed by his father’s attitude, and even by 
Nemesis (wham his rufidn cobarde, Farandén, actually defies). 
the necessity of Diana’s intervention to bring about his fall would 


1 Before Mr. de Icaza’s edition the only reprint was Ochoa’s (Tesoro, I, 
Paris, 1838). Of the 1588 edition only two copies are known, while of the 
first edition (1583) an apparently unique copy was only recently discovered 
by Professor Schevill. In Ochoa’s edition the list of characters at the 
beginning of the play, and also the partial list for Act Iv, mention Peloro, 
but not Reycenio. Neither the argument of the play nor that of Act Iv 
refers to the scene between Peloro and the judge. 

“2M. Ed. Barry, in his school-edition of Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla 


(Paris, Garnier, 1910), p. 35, justly remarks: “. . . l’Infamador ne doit 
ses bonnes fortunes qu’é la puissance de l’or.” But he has not noticed 
Reycenio. 


8 Don Juan, art. by Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Enc. Brit., 11th ed., vim, 416. 
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confirm this impression. Both the characters of Leucino and 
Reycenio, however, are tainted with infamous vindictiveness, a 
trait which is notably absent from the traditional Don Juan, but 
which undoubtedly was foremost in the mind of Juan de la Cueva. 

Thus, on the whole, Moratin was not quite wrong, and subsequent 
historians of the Spanish stage have neither misread him nor 
repeated in turn a manifest mistake. But Moratin’s statement 
was regrettably vague, and may altogether rest on a careless reading 
of the play. Yet, on the other hand, Mr. de Icaza’s irritation is 
easily understood, although he is much too sweeping in his cor- 
rection. It is certain, however, that the successors of Moratin 
should modify their statements, placing the emphasis not on 
Leucino, but on the whole play. 

It is not quite exact to say that Leucino is a model of Don Juan; 
yet, in a very real sense, he may be called a forerunner. In my 
opinion, M. Gendarme de Bévotte goes much farther than the facts 
warrant in stating that “c’est l’Infamador de Cueva qui semble 
lui (i. e., Tirso, whom G. de B. considers as the author of the 
Burlador) avoir fourni l’idée premiére, la conception générale de 
la piéce, la legon qui s’en dégage, la progression de |’émotion re- 
ligieuse, annonce de l’attente anxieuse du chatiment, ainsi que 
les traits les plus significatifs du caractére de Don Juan: l’amour 
du plaisir, l’esprit d’indépendance, l’obstination 4 persévérer dans 
le mal, le dédain des conseils et des avertissements, méme célestes ” 
(p. 57). It is inexact to say that “a l’exception de l’ Infamador, 
de Cueva, il n’est pas de piéce qui représente un pécheur damné 
en dépit de son repentir ” (p. 72), because there is nothing to prove 
that Leucino’s appeal for mercy implies any repentance. And it 
seems more risky still to see in this “ une des raisons qui, tout en 
prouvant les rapports du drame de Cueva avec le Burlador, per- 
mettent d’attribuer celui-ci 4 Tirso de Molina” (p. 72). 

Leucino is an important figure in the history of the Spanish 
stage, the first of a remarkable line of essentially rebellious char- 
acters. It is well known that the combination of this kind of 
character with certain international legends centered around an 
invitation to dinner to a dead man, produced first in the Burlador 
de Sevilla the traditional Don Juan figure of literature. In a 
general sense, then, Leucino has contributed materially’ to the 
formation of the Don Juan type. More strictly speaking, however, 
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Leucino should be at most considered as a forerunner. There is 
no evidence whatever of a causal connection between him and the 
Burlador. However, when the play of Cueva is considered as a 
whole, it may be stated with full justification that the Comedia 
del Infamador contains an important preliminary sketch of the 
now traditional Don Juan, a sketch which the author of the 
Burlador may have known or not. 

Neither should the term sketch be taken to imply too much. It 
would be idle to claim that the play presents anything like a 
distinct outline of the later Burlador. That would be too much 
to expect from Cueva, who is natural and effective only by accident, 
and whose very success in endowing certain characters with a kind 
of remorseless determination, seems to be only a result of his native 
awkwardness."* 

JosEePH E. GILLeT. 

University of Minnesota. 





GEORGES DE SCUDERY’S LOST EPIC * 


Goujet (Bibl. Fr. xvi1, 158) mentions that Georges de Scudéry 


announced and, probably, wrote an epic of which no manuscript 
or printed copy is known. Toinet? pays but little attention to 
this lost work; Batereau* merely refers to it, while R. Reumann, 
in his thesis especially devoted to De Scudéry als Epiker (1912), 
neglects it altogether. If the manuscript of this lost epic still 
exists, the identification of its subject may help toward its dis- 
covery; if it is destroyed, or even if de Seudéry never wrote the 
poem, some light may be thrown on his literary activities and on 
his relations with Richelieu. 

All that is known about this lost epic is derived from a poem 


“Tt may be interesting to note that the name Tenorio is sworn by 
as early as 1574 (Por vida de Tenorio!) in Gonzflez de Eslava’s Coloquios 
espirituales y sacramentales, Coloquio tercero, México, 1610; reprinted by 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, México, 1877. 

1T am indebted to Prof. G. L. van Roosbroeck for suggesting the subject 
of this note. . , , 

?Quelques Recherches autour des Poémes Héroiques-Epiques du Dica- 
Septiéme Siecle, 1899 and 1907, 1, p. 161-2 and ny, p. 145. 

8 Georges de Scudéry als Dramatiker, 1902. ‘ 
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Discours de la France 4 Monseigneur le Cardinal Duc de Richelieu, 
aprés son retour de Nancy—forty pages of redundant flattery— 
which first appeared in the Anthology published by Boisrobert, the 
well-known Sacrifice des Muses (1635, p. 102 sq.) and was re- 
printed among de Scudéry’s Autres Guvres following his La Mort 
de César (1636). The text makes it clear that the hero of de 
Scudéry’s epic was a Robert Le Grand, and that he belonged to 
Richelieu’s ancestry : 


. .. Elle (i. e. Calliope) se promet, tant elle a de courage, 
De faire voir le bout de ce pénible ouvrage, 

Que le Divin Ronsard n’osa que commencer, 

Et pour ta seule gloire elle veut y penser. 

Apprends que chaque jour cette Muse s’applique 

A former le projet d’un Poéme héroique, 

Sur les Maitres de l’Art, qui n’aura rien des leurs. 
Elle ébauche un dessein, appréte des couleurs; 
Choisit dedans l’Histoire un Héros de ta race, 
S’instruit de sa valeur et le suit 4 la trace; 

Le tire du Sépulchre, afin que dans ses Vers 

Il ne puisse finir qu’avecque l’Univers. 

Le Sang Royal de Dreux, d’oi vient ton origine, 
Lui fournit 4 présent tout ce qu’elle imagine; 

Et c’est Robert le Grand qu'elle veut élever, 
Jusqu’ot mortel que toi ne scaurait arriver. 


Toinet * identifies this Robert Je Grand with a Robert le Fort, 
who lived in the ninth century: “ Robert le Fort était bien (as he 
already stated in op. cit., I, pp. 161-2) le héros du, poéme que 
Seudéry révait d’écrire pour suppléer a la Franciade de Ronsard 
inachevée, mais cette épopée devait étre intitulée Robert le Grand; 
il le dit expressément.” Unfortunately this identification disagrees 
with de Scudéry’s statements, for he declares that his hero belongs 
to “le Sang Royal de Dreux” and that his name is Robert le Grand. 
Nowhere does he mention a Robert le Fort. Moreover, Robert le 
Fort did not belong to the Maison de Dreux, and, although a fierce 
warrior, he is nowhere designated as le Grand. On the other hand, 
there existed a Count of Dreux, called Robert le Grand, a great 
warrior too, of royal blood, an ancestor of Richelieu, whose name 
and qualities cor:espond exactly to the description given by de 


Op. cit., 1, p. 145. 
*He was entrusted by the King, Charles the Bald, with the government 
of the Duché, that is the territory between the Seine and the Loire. 
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Scudéry in his Discours de la France. It is Robert de France, 
called le Grand, fifth son of King Louis VI. In 1147 he took 
part in the Crusades and in 1158 served his brother, Louis le 
Jeune, against the English. He received the County of Dreux as 
an apanage around 1135. He founded the House of Dreux from 
which Richelieu claimed to descend. Georges de Scudéry, no 
doubt, gathered his information from André Du Chesne’s Histoire 
Généalogique des maisons de Dreux, Bar le Duc . . . Le Plessis, 
Richelieu, Broye et Chateau Vilain; avec les preuves, which ap- 
peared in 1632, three years before de Scudéry’s poem.® Aubéry, 
in his Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu, 1660, borrows his genea- 
logical information from Du Chesne and traces Richelieu’s 
genealogy as follows: 

“Et Francois du Plessis III, du nom Seigneur de Richelieu, 

. , épousa pareillement Anne Le Roy, qui portait d’argent a la 
bande de gueules écartelé de Dreux, qui est déchiqueté d’or et 
d’azur a la bordure de gueules; d’autant qu’en qualité de petite- 
fille de deux princesses du Sang Royal de France, qui étaient 
Jeanne de Dreux la bisayeule et Aliénor de Dreux, sceur de Pierre 
de Dreux, dit Mauclere, duc de Bretagne, elle aurait ’honneur 
de descendre en ligne directe de Robert de France, fils du Roy 
Louis le Gros, et d’Alix de Savoye, qui eut le Comté de Dreux 
pour apanage.” Richelieu’s descendance from the Counts of Dreux 
was through women. A little further, Aubéry also speaks of Louis 
du Plessis I du nom, Seigneur de Richelieu, . . . , who, “ ayant 
dessein de soutenir ces hautes alliances, épousa Frangoise de 
Rochechouart qui descendait aussi par femmes de Béatrix de Dreux, 
dame de Mathefelon, princesse du Sang Royal de France, et de 
Jeanne de Dreux, d’Alix de Dreux, autres princesses de la mesme 
Maison Royale.” From all this it results that the hero of de 
Scudéry’s unpublished epic was not Robert le Fort, living in the 
ninth century, but Robert le Grand, of the twelfth, Richelieu’s 


®°Cf. Moréri, Dict. Hist—Article Dreux; Succession Généalogique et 
Chronologique des Comtes de Dreua, sortis de la Maison Royale. Niceron, 
Mémoires, vu, p. 331, says: “On a reproché 4 Duchesne d’avoir composé 
la généalogie de Du Plessis-Richelieu, pour faire descendre de Louis ie 
Gros par les femmes le Cardinal de ce nom; mais le Laboureur dans ses 
additions aux Mémoires de Castelnau, I’a fort bien justifié la-dessus. On 
peut méme dire qu’il a fait la généalogie des principales maisons de France 
sans donner atteinte a la vérité.” 
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ancestor. The promise of this poem was, no doubt, no mean way 
of flattering the powerful Cardinal. It shows that, already in 
1635, de Scudéry was anxiously striving to capture his favor, and 
these attempts are in perfect accordance with his conduct in the 
Cid-quarrel, not fully two years later. 


ANTONY CONSTANS. 
University of Minnesota. 





GERMANISCHE WORTDEUTUNGEN 
1. Gotisch inn, inna. 


Neben der Priiposition in, der bekanntlich griech. év (oder évi) 
und lat. in (aus ailterem en) entspricht, liegen in allen alteren 
germanischen Svrachen zugehérige Bildungen mit doppeltem Na- 
sal, vor allem die drei Adverbien : 

(1) got. inn (‘ein, hinein’)—anord. inn, ahd., asichs., ags. 
in(n). Wiahrend im Gotischen in un inn im wesentlichen noch 
scharf getrennt bleiben, tritt im Westgerm. iiberall mehr oder 
weniger Mischung ein. Vgl. z. B. das Schwanken der Heliand- 
Hss. zwischen inn- und in- (Gallée, Asdchs. Gram.? § 148, 12); 
ahd. inouwon (Dat. pl. von inowua ‘Wohnort, Otfr. 111, 14, 75) 
neben innouno (Gen. pl., Otfr. Iv, 4, 70); ags. in(n)-orf ‘ house- 
hold goods, in(n)-ylfe ‘intestines.’ Ein Verweis auf die einge- 
hende Darstellung derartiger Beriihrungen bei J. Grimm, Gramm. 
11, 758-761 ist auch heute noch am Platze. 

(2) got. inna ‘innen, innerhalb’ = anord, inni, ags. inne, as. 
ahd. inna. 

(3) got. innana ‘von innen, in das Innere’ —anord. u. west- 
germ. (ags. as. ahd.) innan ‘innen, innerhalb,’ (innana : inna= 
atana ‘von aussen, aussen, ausserhalb’: ata ausserhalb, draussen ’ 
u. a.) 

Dazu kommt dann weiter im Gotischen der anscheinend alter- 
tiimliche Komparativ innuma ‘der innere,’ das Adverb innapro 
‘von innen’; im Westgermanischen das Adj. innar ‘inner,’ die 
Steigerungsformen innaror, innarost usw. 

Woher kommt der doppelte Nasal dieser Formen? Falk u. 
Torp im ‘ Wortschatz der German. Spracheinheit’ (Ficks Vg. 
Wtb. 111, 1909) S. 25 erkliren das Adv. inn ‘hinein’ als “ en + 
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eine mit n- anfangende Partikel.” Das klingt ganz plausibel. 
Aber Spuren einer derartigen an Pripositionen antretenden Par- 
tikel scheinen anderweitig nicht zu existieren. Dagegen ergibt sich 
eine Ankniipfung an die verwandten Sprachen und eine in jeder 
Hinsicht befriedigende Erklarung der fraglichen Formen, wenn 
man beriicksichtigt, dass die Lautgruppe -nn- zwischen Vokalen in 
verschiedenen Sprachen und zu den verschiedensten Zeiten aus 
-nd- entsteht. So liegt im Oskischen und Umbrischen lat. -nd- 
als -nn- vor, z. B. osk. upsannam = lat. operandam, umbr. pihaner 
= lat. piandi. Vgl. Corssen, Ausspr.? 1, 210 u. v. Planta, Gramm. 
der osk.-umbr. Dialekte 1 (Strassburg, 1892) S. 417f., wo man 
weitere Nachweise findet—Besonderes Gewicht ist auf die weite 
Verbreitung der Assimilation des -nd- zu -mn- in den keltischen 
Sprachen zu legen. Denn letztere teilen mit dem Germanischen 
eine Reihe eigentiimlicher alter Lautiibergiinge, z. B. den Wandel 
des kt zu cht (d. i. ht) in Fallen wie ir. in-nocht ‘hac nocte,’ got. 
nahts. Wir werden auf die Lautgruppen -nn- und -nd- im Kelt- 
ischen weiterhin (in No. 4) zuriickkommen miissen. LEinstweilen 
mag es geniigen, auf Thurneysen, Altir. Gramm. (Heidelberg, 
1909) § 148” und Holger Pedersen, Vergl. Gramm. der kelt. Spra- 
chen 1 (Gott. 1909) S. 114f. zu verweisen. Beide nehmen an, 
nd sei im ilteren Altirischen (z. B. in den Wiirzburger Glossen) 
im wesentlichen noch erhalten, wihrend es im jiingeren Altiri- 
schen (z. B. schon in den Mailinder Glossen) anfange, sich in nn 
zu wandeln.—Schliesslich sei bemerkt, dass im nérdlichen Gebiete 
des heutigen Niederdeutschen jedes hochd. nd, dem urspriinglich 
ein Vokal folgte, in nn umgewandelt erscheint. Da diesem Ge- 
biete sowohl Klaus Groth wie Fritz Reuter und weiterhin die 
Hauptmasse der neuniederdeutschen Literatur angehort, kann 
man sich leicht von der Tatsache iiberzeugen. Beispiele: /iin’n 
‘ Siinde,’ de hen’n ‘die Hinde,’ fin’n ‘ finden,’ bun’n ‘ gebunden.’ 
Man vgl. Miillenhoff’s Einleitung zum Glossar zu Groths Quick- 
born §16 (=S. 268 der 3. Ausg. des Quickborn) und Nerger, 
Gramm. des meklenburg. Dial. Lpz., 1869) S. 148 f. 

Einen Lautwandel, der in den altitalischen Dialekten wie im 
heutigen Niederdeutschen begegnet und in phonetischer Hinsicht 
zu den einfachsten Formen der konsonantischen Assimilation 
zihlt, wird man auch einer vorhistorischen Epoche des Germani- 
schen zutrauen diirfen. Dann ist klar, dass got. inn identisch ist 
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mit dem homerischen Adverb évéov ‘innen, drinnen; daheim, zu 
Hause.’ Offenbar liegt der adverbial verwendete Akkusativ (sei 
es m. oder ntr.) eines zu év gehorigen Adjektivs *évdo-s vor, auf 
welches bei Homer auch die Adverbia évdo(. und évdo6ev zuriick- 
gehen. Zur Bestiitigung der vom Griechischen aus gewonnenen 
Einsicht dient das Altlateinische, wo das Adverb endo vielfach (in 
den Uberresten des Zwolftafelgesetzes, bei Ennius, Plautus, Lu- 
crez usw.) bezeugt ist. (Niheres z. B. bei Georges, Lexikon der 
lat. Wortformen, Lypz., 1900, s. v. in; Neue, Formenlehre 11°, p. 
907f.). Diesem endo (urspr. natiirlich wie é#, mit langem 
Vokal im Auslaut) kann das got. inna genau entsprechen. Aber 
als véllig sicher wird die Gleichsetzung nicht gelten diirfen. Denn 
ausl. -a im Germanischen ist seiner Herkunft nach vieldeutig ; 
es kann auf idg. -d, -0, -an, -6n, -at, -6t, -ai, -oi zuriickgehen. 
Daher kann inna auch der bei Theokrit iiberlieferten und durch 
griechische Grammatiker bezeugten Form évda (Ahrens, Gr. Lin- 
guae Diall. 11 365 f.) entsprechen. Zwischen den beiden Méglich- 
keiten eine Entscheidung zu versuchen ist unnétig, zumal beide 
neben einander bestehen kénnen. Wer sich auf eine Herkunfts- 
quelle beschrinken méchte, kann nach Belieben wihlen. 


HERMANN COLLITZz. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THOMAS HEYWOOD AS A CRITIC 


The early Elizabethans wrote, if not without a critical theory, 
certainly without any explicit statement of it: theory and prac- 
tice were things separate. It was only later that criticism affected 
the new literature deeply or that the poets themselves formulated 
and expressed their individual tenets. Thomas Heywood, a scholar 
and a popular dramatist, is an interesting representative of the 
more conscious. artists but, at the same time, one profoundly influ- 
enced by the hack-work he was compelled to undertake and by the 
conditions of the time. 

It would be possible to extract from his plays and prose com- 
pilations another Apologie for Poetrie with formal disquisitions 
on the dignity and antiquity of the poet’s calling. In the 
Tvvatxeiov, we can hear again, a little less clear and confident, the. 
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voice of Sidney, justifying the ways of Plato to poets. It is hardly 
to be expected that Heywood should recommend literature to us 
as Walter Pater could: it was still to him, as for his age, a teacher 
of morals, eloquence and patriotism. In his Apology for Actors 
his central argument for the stage is purely utilitarian and moral: 
Melpomene thus lectures him :— 


Am I Melpomene, the buskined Muse, 

That held in awe the tyrants of the world,... 

Have I not whipt Vice with a scourge of steele, 
Unmaskt sterne Murder, sham’d lascivious Lust, 
(Pluckt off the visar from grimme Treason’s face, 
And made the sunne point at their ugly sinnes?.. . 
I have showed Pryde his picture on a stage, 

Layde ope the ugly shapes his steele-glasse hid, 

And made him passe thence meekely. 


If in his dramatic journalism, Heywood often offended against 
the neo-classic code, he subscribed heartily to the letter of its most 
famous statute, Omne tulit punctum, in his capacity as critic. 

We do not know what “kinde of necessity enjoyned” him to 
reopen the discussion of the morality of the drama, after ten or 
- twelve years of peace. Whatever the circumstances were, in 1612 
appeared the Apology for Actors, one of the most pretentious 
documents in the quarrel. It starts after the manner of his other 
prose works from the egg, bestowing a preliminary kick on “ the 
many seditious sectists” who had provoked him to write. He 
derives the stage “from more than two thousand yeeres agoe,” 
during which time no voice was raised against it: neither Christ 
nor any of His apostles so much as referred to it, far less cen- 
sured it :— 

But now’s the iron age, and black-mouth’d curres 
Barke at the vertues of the former world. 


All this is very Sidneyan and orthodox. But Heywood does not 
draw his examples merely from the classics; his own age, too, has 
commendable dramas. “In the time of my residence in Cam- 
bridge,” he says, “I have seen tragedyes, comedyes, historyes, 
pastorals and shewes, publickly acted”: and it was the partici- 
pation in these which, he declares, “ not onely emboldens a scholer 
to speake, but instructs him to speake well. . . . It instructs him 
to fit his phrases to his action, and his action to his phrase, and 
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his pronuntiation to them both.” Jonson and others might be 
found to praise the pseudo-classical comedies and Senecan tragedies 
of the day, but only Heywood ventured to regard as literature the 
chronicle histories, the most popular teachers of patriotism and 
history: “what man have you now... , that cannot discourse 
of any notable thing recorded even from William the Conqueror, 
nay from the landing of Brute, untill this day.” And Sidney 
could not have foreseen that the English tongue, hitherto “ the 
most harsh, uneven, and broken language of the world,” would, 
by means of the drama which promised nothing in his days, grow 
“to a most perfect and composed language,” so that “ many 
nations grow namored of our tongue (before despised).” 

Our author was one of the modestest of men and was under no 
delusion as to the merits of his dramatic or poetic work. On 
occasion, it is true, he displays an amiable complacency at his own 
success, at the fact, for instance, that Jf You Know Not Me, You 
Know Nobody, 


Grac’d and frequented for the cradle age, 
Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage. 


He was proud, too, of his two hundred and twenty plays, in which 
he had “either an entire hand or at the least, a maine finger.” 
But he never makes extravagant claims for his work as literature: 
he is content if the reader find 


‘Some mirth, some matter, and, perhaps, some wit. 


Not without a sly glance at Ben Jonson, he explains that “ my 
Playes are not exposed unto the world in Volumes, to bear the 
title of Workes, (as others).” He had no irrefragable ideal which 
neither time nor the change of fashions could alter. Though he 
had 


Reasons, both just and pregnant, to maintaine 
Antiquity, and those, too, not al vaine, 


yet of all the dramatists he was the most compliant with changing 
tastes. In words which apply better to himself than to any of 
his contemporaries, he says of the dramatic plenitude of the time, 


To give content to this most curious Age, 
The gods themselves we’have brought down to the Stage 
And figured them in Planets; made even Hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell, 
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(Saving the Muses rapture) : further, we 

Have traffikt by their helpe; no History 

We have left unrifled, our Pens have been dipt 
As well in opening each hid Manuscript, 

As Tracts more vulgar, whether read, or sung 
In our domesticke, or more forraigne tongue: 
Of Fairy Elves, Nymphs of the Sea, and Land; 
The Lawns and Groves, no number can be scan’d 
Which we’have not given feet to, nay ’tis knowne 
That when our Chronicles have barren growne 
Of Story, we have all Invention stretcht, 

Div’d low as to the Center, and then reacht 
Unto the Primum Mobile above: 

(Nor scapt things intermediate). 


He himself had tried chronicle history in its day, domestic tragedy, 
mythology, classical history, humours, intrigue comedy, heroic and 
romantic drama, pageants and masques, but without any valuation 
of changing fashions. In the Epilogue to the Reader of A Royal 
King and Loyal Subject he asks :— 


And what’s now out of date, who is’t can tell, 

But it may come in fashion and sute well? 

With rigour, therefore, judge not, but with reason, 
Since what you read was fitted to that season. 


He was willing to trim his sails to any wind with only one protest— 
that in Loves Maistresse, which was written for the court, against 
Midas, the personification of ignorance. And only once did he 
pretend to ignore the contemporary style with its drums, trumpets, 
dance, masque, &c., “to bumbaste out a Play,” when, in the pro- 
logue to The English Traveller, he declines such help as these can 
give. But, as a rule, he conforms without demur to the taste of 
his city friends and puts himself at once, in his prologue, en 
rapport with his audience. 

Yet Heywood has his literary ideal: “ A Poet cannot be excel- 
lent unlesse he be a good Rhetorician, nor any Rhetorician attaine 
to the height of eloquence, unlesse he has first layd his foundation 
in Poetrie,” he says in Tvvaxeiov. Or again in the Apology for 
Actors we find him discoursing on the essential differences between 
tragedy and comedy: “ They differ thus: in comedies turbulenta 
prima, tranquilla ultima; in tragedyes, tranquilla prima, turbu- 
lenta ultima:” he proceeds, “ Of comedies there be three kindes— 
moving comedies, called motori@, standing comedies, called sta- 
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tarie, or mixt betwixt both, called mistew; they are distributed 
into foure parts, the prologue ... ; the protasis ... ; the epi- 
tasis . . . ; the last the catastrophe and conclusion.” These are 
typical examples of his opinions as an avowed classicist. But his 
own work was written according to different and less exacting 
theories. ‘“ No such is held to be a good poet,” he says in T'vvarxeior, 
“who: doth not wittily-and worthily support his Sccenes with 
applause even to the last catastrophe”: and we see from his own 
statement and practice that dumb-shows, sub-plots, clowns, patri- 
otic appeals and the rest of the stock of the journalist-playwright, 
were the means by which he satisfied the popular taste. In his 
prose discourses he was as considerate of his readers; “1 study 
as far as I can,” he says, “to shun prolixity.” Occasionally we 
can detect a note of regret that he, a scholar and a critic, should 
be compelled by poverty to pander to the vulgar. But his modesty 
reassures him and, unlike the unyielding Ben, he convinces him- 
self that, as his hack-work is not literature, the rules do not apply. 

Heywood’s references to his contemporaries and his “ judging 
of Authors” are instructive. His views on the ancients are 
naturally merely traditional, and though he quotes from a large 
number of medieval and Renaissance writers, his valuation of them 
is of no value. He names one or two non-dramatic English men 
of letters, Spenser, Henry Holland, Stowe, the “ separistical 
humourist ” Prynne, &c.; but he desisted from reckoning up all 
who had written in English, as he had found “ the like learnedly 
done by an approved good scholler” (i. e. Francis Meres). He 
has more to say, however, about the dramatists, nearly all of whom 
he mentions in one of the most pleasing passages of his non- 
dramatic work: 


Our moderne Poets to that passe are driven, 

Those names are curtal’d which they first had given; 
Greene, who had in both Academies ta’ne 

Degree of Master, yet could never gaine 

To be called more than Robin . 

Marlo, renowned for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’re attaine beyond the name of Kit; - 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was called but Tom. Tom Watson, though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo’s selfe to dote 

Upon his Muse; for all that he could strive, 
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Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second Syllable redeeme. 

Excellent Bewmont, in the foremost ranke 

Of the rar’st Wits, was never more than Franck. 

Mellifluos Shake-speare, whose inchanting Quill 

Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will. 

And famous Iohnson, though his learned Pen 

Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 

None of the mean’st, yet neither was but Iacke. 

Deckers but Tom, nor May, nor Middleton. 

And hee’s now but Iacke Foord that once was Iohn. 
(Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, page 243). 


The omission of Massinger and Marston from the above list is 
curious. It is possible that Marston was among Heywood’s few 
enemies: the opening lines of The Fair Maid of the Exchange are 
remarkably like a parody of Marston and in the same play we are 
introduced to one of the numerous Juvenals of the day: 
There liv’d a Poet in this towne, 

(If we may terme our moderne Writers Poets) 

Sharp-witted, bitter-tongu’d, his penne of steele, 

His inke was temper’d with the biting juyce, 

And extracts of the bittrest weeds the grew, 

He never wrote but when the elements 

Of Fire and Water tilted in his braine. 


If Heywood attacked Marston in these lines, it was not, however, 
because he was of the Jonsonian faction in the Poetomachia. The 
reproof in the Apology for Actors can hardly apply to any one but 
Jonson: “The liberty which some arrogate to themselves, com- 
mitting their bitterness and liberall invectives against all estates, 
to the mouthes of children, supposing their juniority to be a 
priviledge for any rayling, be it never so violent, I could advise 
all such, to curbe and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 
of discretion and government.” The unnamed objects of Hey- 
wood’s other criticisms are not so easily guessed. On certain critic- 
asters, “who will not or dare not . . . adventure’ the expence of 
one serious hour in any laborious work” of value, and who yet 
“ ambush the commendable labour of others,” Heywood is specially 
severe: and the various satirists, epigrammatists, sonneteers, and 
plagiarists, all come in for a share of his spleen. (I am assuming 
that The Fair Maid of the Exchange is his.) 
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If there is one loss which a lover of the Elizabethans must regret, 
it is the disappearance (the words seem to imply even within 
Heywood’s own lifetime) of his “ Lives of all the Poets Moderne 
and Forreigne.” Much would have been merely a repetition of 
received opinions on the classics. But Heywood would have made 
an admirable chronicler of the drama, as any one who has read 
his pleasantly garrulous prose works knows. He was familiar with 
all the playwrights from 1596 till 1642, besides possessing trust- 
worthy information about those who had died before he came to 
London. He was himself an actor for many years and in several 
companies. He was both a scholar and a (publicist, with unex- 
ampled opportunities for acquiring the necessary facts: his asso- 
ciation with the court as a minor laureate, his duties as a city poet, 
his residence at Cambridge, his hack-work for the stationers and 
the theatrical managers, his thorough knowledge of the stage and 
of dramas (he is constantly quoting or absorbing into his own plays 
the phrases of others), his complete acquaintance with the town, 
reputable and disreputable, a combination of qualifications which 
none of his contemporaries had, must have resulted in a book 
unique in literary history. The loss of Heywood’s promised reply 
to Prynne we can bear with more composure. One such work as 
Histrio-Mastiz is enough for any language. 

Such, in brief, is Heywood’s contribution to criticism. If there 
is little in it that is original, yet as the work of the most typical 
Elizabethan, though not one of the greatest, it helps us, by its very 
crudity and lack of system and by the discrepancy between theory 
and practice, to understand better the dispensation under which 
Shakespeare and his fellows were working. 


Oriel College, ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK. 
Oxford, England. 





STANZA-CONNECTION IN THE FAIRY QUEEN 


John Hughes, in his Queen Anne edition of Spenser (1715) 
points to what would seem an obvious disadvantage of the Spen- 
serian stanza. “The same Measure,” he says, “ closed always by 
a full Stop, in the same Place, by which every Stanza is made as 
it were a distinct Paragraph, grows tiresom by continual Repeti- 
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tion, and frequently breaks the sense, when it ought to be carry’d 
on without Interruption.” 

Thomas Warton and other later critics have repeated the same 
charge of Procrustean monotony; and this danger would seem so 
logically inevitable in the employment of Spenser’s highly artificial 
stanza throughout a long narrative that it becomes important to 
ask why reasonably sympathetic readers actually feel so seldom any 
serious inconsecutiveness or choppiness in the poem’s flow. 

There are at least four devices, all deserving further study, by 
which Spenser solders together his stanzas and minimizes the jar 
occasioned by the final alexandrine :— 

(I) One is the running over of the rime from one stanza into 
the next, the ‘c’ rime of one stanza becoming the ‘a’ or ‘b’ rime 
of the following (e. g., II, i, 20-21; IV, x, 42-43; V, x, 31-32). 

(II) Another is the employment of recurrent lines, as frequently 
in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Thus in I, v, 8 and 9 the first lines 
are identical: “So th’ one for wrong, the other striues for right.” 
Stanzas 16 and 17 of ITI, xi, are linked by virtual identity between 
the first line of the one and the last line of the other: “ What boots 
it plaine, that cannot be redrest ”—“ What boots it then to plaine, 
that cannot be redrest?” And in V, iv, identical alexandrines 
close stanzas 17 and 18: “That what the sea vnto you sent, your 
owne should seeme.” 


(III) A yet more frequent expedient for preventing consecutive 
stanzas from breaking apart is Spenser’s marked predilection for 
beginning stanzas with relatives and close-binding conjunctions. 
Even though the sentence comes to a definite and final close with 
the alexandrine, the poet prefers to begin the next line with a 
Who or Which rather than a personal pronoun or proper name, or 
else with some connective like And, While, Where. 


(IV) The fourth device is the most interesting and subtle. It 
consists in carrying over important words from the alexandrine 
into the first line of the next stanza and there ringing harmonious 
changes upon them. To the unifying effect thus achieved is here 
added a musical beauty largely due to the difference of measure 
between hexameter and pentameter, which always suggests to me 
Militon’s reference to 


many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
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That Spenser’s particular grace in this fashion was generally, 
though very cloudily, recognized in Milton’s time is evidenced by 
R. C.’s preface to The Chast and Lost Lovers by William Bosworth, 
first printed in 1651. Bosworth occasionally indulges in such repe- 
titious puerilities as the following, 


Down by which brook there sat a little lad, 
A little lad nam’d Epimenides. 


In his defence his posthumous introducer, R. C., says: 


“ His making the end of one verse to be the frequent beginning 
of the other, (besides the art of the trope) was the labour and 
delight of Mr. Edmund Spencer, whom Sir Walt. Raleigh and Sir 
Kenelm Digby were used to call the English Virgil, and indeed 
Virgil himself did often use it, and in my opinion with a greater 
grace, making the last word only of his verse to be the beginning 
of the verse following, as 


Sequitur pulcherrimus Astur, 
Astur equo fidens, et versicoloribus armis. [Aeneid x, 180 f.] 


Virgil hath nothing more usual than this graceful way of repeti- 
tion, as those who are most conversant with him can readily witness 
with me.” 


That Spenser got from Vergil his first hint for this useful means 
of combining stanzas is most likely, but he developed his manner 
of repetition in ways far more varied and effective (despite Mr. 
R. C.) than anything that I have observed in the Aeneid—as indeed 
his need of effective variety was much greater than Vergil’s. 

Only relatively seldom does Spenser employ the strict Vergilian 
form of repetition, echoing the last word or two of the alexandrine 
at the opening of the next line; e. g. (I, iv, 8-9): 

As enuying her selfe, that too exceeding shone. 
Exceeding shone, like Phoebus fairest childe. 


I count in the entire Fairy Queen fourteen other examples of this 
form of stanza connection. (I, xi, 20-21, 50-51; xii, 23-24; II, v. 
26-275; (?)vili, 20-21; ix, 7-8; ITT, i, 20-21; ii, 7-8; IV, i, 31-32; 
ill, 21-22; (?)v, 5-6; (?)vii, 18-19; VI, v, 16-17; x, 26-27.) 

In three other, more definitely Spenserian ways, repetition is 
employed as a means of stanza connection :— 

(a) Occasionally the last word or words of the alexandrine recur, 
not at the beginning, but at the end of the next line; thus (I, v, 
10-11): 

3 
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To after-send his foe, that him may ouertake? 
Goe caytiue Elfe, him quickly ouertake. 


or (III, v, 8-9): 


Yet she loues none but one, that Marinell is hight. 
A Sea-nymphes sonne, that Marinell is hight, 
Of my deare Dame is loued dearely well. 


In the second example the repetition is also of the character of 
type ‘c,’ described below. Type ‘a’ is found with a variation in 
IV, vi, 36-37: 

But no where could her find, nor tydings of her heare. 

When Scudamour those heauie tydings heard. 


(b) Words from the beginning of the alexandrine are repeated, 
usually with a turn of thought, in the next line; e. g., I, iv, 34-35: 


How many mischieues should ensue his heedless hast. 
Full many mischiefes follow cruell Wrath. 


or, II, x, 3-4: 


Thy name, O soueraine Queene, to blazon farre away. 
Thy name, O soueraine Queene, thy realme and race. 


or, VI, x, 11-12: 


All raunged in a ring, and dauncing in delight. 
All they without were raunged in a ring. 


Other examples of this type are I, xii, 21-22; II, iv, 34-35; vii, 
57-58; ix, 46-47; III, ii, 16-17; (?)iv, 29-30; vi, 26-27, 39-40; 
viii, 7-8; x, 53-54; IV, iii, 12-13, 42-43; v, 42-43; xii, 2-3; V, iv, 
13-14; v, 32-33; (?) VII, vi, 14-15. 

(c) The last and most common, as well as most effective, type 
of repetition occurs where the concluding words of the alexandrine 
are not, simply echoed, but applied, elaborated, and played upon 
throughout the opening verse of the next stanza; e. g., I, ii, 44-45: 


Then turning to his Lady, dead with feare her found. 
Her seeming dead he found with feigned feare. 


II, i, 8-9: 


Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble misers sake. 
He stayd his steed for humble misers sake. 


IV, ii, 35-36: 
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And wondrous chast of life, yet lou’d of Knights and Lords. 
Full many Lords, and many Knights her loued. 


V, xi, 13-14: 


And with his mortal steel quite throgh the body strooke. 
Through all three bodies he him strooke attonce. 


Other examples are I, iv, 2-3, 9-10; vii, 34-35; ix, 43-44; xi, 
11-12; II, i, 20-21, 53-54; ii, 29-30; xi, 26-27; xii, 51-52; III 
(Introductory stanzas), 1-2; ii, 43-44; v, 25-26; 45-46; vii, 47-48; 
viii, 36-37 ; 39-40, 41-42; xi, 9-10, 10-11; xii, 28-29, 38-39; IV, v, 
30-31; vi, 14-15; ix, 17-18; V, i, 6-7, 8-9; ix, 23-24; x, 3-4; VI, 
viii, 15-16; (?)x, 25-26; xii, 36-37. 

Some interesting results appear when one counts the total num- 
ber of instances of this use of repetition to connect stanzas ir. the 
first three books of the Fairy Queen and in the last three. I find 
forty-eight examples in Books I-III as against twenty-six in Books 
IV-VI. Book III has many more than any other, namely twenty- 
two-—nearly as many as are found in the whole of the last three 
books. Book IV has thirteen, as many as are found in either 
Book I or Book II; Book V has only seven, and Book V1 a bare 
half-dozen. The cantos on Mutability have only one inconspicuous 
and perhaps unintentional example. It looks as if Spenser made 
consciously increasing use of the artifice through Book III, and 
then gradually gave it up as he acquired the uncanny naturalness 
both of narrative and versification which is so remarkable in the 
fifth and sixth books. 


TUCKER BROOKE. 
Yale University. 
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Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiola. By T. Navarro TomAs. 
Madrid: Publicaciones de la “ Revista de filologia espaiiola,” 
1918. 


This work appeared in the nick of time, and was hailed with 
enthusiasm by our Spanish “ confrérie.” It is now high time that 
at least an estimate were made as to its usefulness. 

Some excellent features may be stated in the beginning. Mr. 
Navarro Tomas has a very good clear style, and where obscurities 
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occur they are rather of conception than of expression. The 
material is well organized. The form of presenting examples, 
barring a few exceptions, is very clear. The great abundance of 
phonetic texts is (in spite of the transcription used) an excellent 
feature. 

The author has rendered a great service to his own countrymen 
in this contribution, putting within reach of all Spaniards proof 
of the existence of a phonetic problem for them. Mr. Navarro 
Tomas is one of the first Spaniards to come out frankly as an 
advocate of a multi-vowel system for Spanish. He has a good 
chapter on accent, where as a compiler he appears at his best. 
But the feature especially worthy of consideration is his chapter 
on intonation and the accompanying texts. This chapter deserves 
especial commendation as an essay in a field which has hitherto 
received scant attention, and in it we have his greatest contribu- 
tion to phonetics. 

The author professes to take as a norm of good pronunciation 
(1) that which is used in Castile in the conversation of cultivated 
persons. But, he says (2), “su uso, sin embargo, no se reduce 4 
esta sola regién, sino que, recomendada por las personas doctas, 
difundida por las escuelas y cultivada artisticamente en la escena, 
en la tribuna y en la catedra, se extiende mas o menos por las 
demas regiones de lengua espaiiola.” 

In our opinion, when the author takes as a basis the differing 
speeches of ten or twelve Castilian provinces, throwing out all 
provincialisms, as he says he does, and then admits as identical 
the pronunciation of a more or less considerable part of the rest 
of the Spanish-speaking world, he normalizes, idealizes, and de- 


localizes to such an extent that we have no longer a Castilian | 


pronunciation, or any really definite or actual pronunciation. 
Such a pronunciation is an imaginary and theoretical synthesis 
which cannot form the basis for any scientific analysis of sounds. 

The author maintains the unity of this Spanish pronunciation 
which he calls “ correcta.” He says that the different elements, 
chiefly provincial in origin, which form the intellectual classes in 
Madrid spontaneously adopt this pronunciation, and adds: “ Esto 
hace, en efecto, que sea frecuente encontrar en Madrid asturianos, 
gallegos, aragoneses, catalanes y hasta andaluces y americanos— 
que son los mas pertinaces en la conservacién de su acento—tan 
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diestros en pronunciacién correcta como los mas castizos cas- 
tellanos.” 

The writer begs to register extreme skepticism as to the fre- 
quency and as to the “ chasteness ” of such Castilian; for example, 
he is extremely well satisfied with his own pronunciation of 
English. He speaks neither with a nasal twang, nor with a 
Southern drawi, does not use cacuminal consonants, etc., but he 
does not believe that a phonetician worthy of the name would be 
deceived by his rather good imitation of, should one say “ Lon- 
donese” or standard speech of southern England. 

From a phonetic point of view, the unity of correct world- 
Spanish is like the unity of correct world-English speech, imagi- 
nary. Its existence can be affirmed only by allowing so great a 
“range” for a given sound (especially vowel) that a neophyte 
might recognize the lack of phonetic unity. 

Mr. Navarro Tomas was born in La Roda in Albacete, in the 
extreme southeastern corner of New Castile. The writer is not 
familiar with the speech of this region, and further has no means 
of judging what influence the author’s pronunciation has on his 
analyses; but whatever it be, the fact remains that he minimizes 
dialectical differences, and normalizes Castilian by a tendency 
toward a reduction to Spanish. 

American teachers of Spanish are likely to overestimate the 
importance of a purely Castilian pronunciation as compared with 
a good Spanish pronunciation. But the reason is clear, namely, 
the desire to have the best model possible; and why not, if one 
has the choice, even if the American student rarely acquires as 
good an imitation as many provincial Spaniards. 

On the other hand, the native teachers of Spanish (of whom an 
infinitesimal proportion are Castilian), as a matter of stock in trade 
and as a matter of amour propre, solidarity, and prestige, are 
unwilling to admit that they have not a first-class Castilian pro- 
nunciation. Hence they minimize the dialectical differences in 
Spanish. 

The chief device of provincial Spaniards, especially teachers, 
who desire to escape from their native dialect is to speak Spanish 
with exaggerated correctness, adopting largely what is known as 
“el estilo de maestro.” This speech is quite artificial, precise, 
affected, and presents a very exaggerated use of close vowels. 
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Neither this style nor an imitation of it can be classed as good 
Castilian. 

However, at least so long as native teachers with one accord 
acclaim the beauties of Castilian pronunciation, the burden of 
proof will rest upon them to show that their speech is a sufficiently 
good imitation of Castilian to serve for all practical purposes. ‘To 
do this effectively, they must really become acquainted with the 
chief differences. Else, in the long run the denial of their exist- 
ence will prove “ contraproducente.” Moreover, here reference ts 
not had to patent differences known even to the most uneducated 
Spaniards, namely such as s for 6, ete. For, if the teacher does 
not know more than the ignorant “layman” about Spanish pro- 
nunciation, with what authority can he speak? 

The case as between Southern England and American English 
on the one hand, and as between Castilian and American or pro- 
vincial Spanish, on the other hand, is similar in its broad general 
aspects. To mention only two capital parallel differences between 
American and provincial Spanish and American English on the 
one hand, and Castilian and standard south-of-England speech, 
on the other hand, we have in the first place the similar much more 
advanced development of the obscure or semi-obscure vowels in 
the former speeches in places where Southern English (of Eng- 
land) and Castilian, respectively, present a closer and more care- 
fully articulated vowel. 

As to Castilian and Spanish, the degree of obscuration of the 
vowel is quite important as bearing on vowel quality, not only as 
regards the syllables in which these semi-obscure vowels occur, but 
especially, in view of the great sensitiveness of Castilian vowels 
to metaphonic influences, as regards other syllables. This is like- 
wise quite important in its direct effect on syllable division and 
consonantal liaison. In general, we notice in American Spanish 
a tendency to reduce the close vowels to a medium open vowel. 
A second great difference envisaged in the parallel drawn above is 
in intonation. 

It is then in conclusion not only not “common,” as Navarro 
Tomas says, “ to find Galicians, Catalonians, and even Andalusians 
and Americans as skillful in the correct pronunciation as the most 
pure Castilians,” but it is exceedingly rare. Is the American 
student or teacher willing to trust Mr. Navarro Tomas’s ears if 
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he does not hear the differences both here and in the case of 
foreign sounds, as noted below? 

Here we have the great weakness of many of the experimental 
phoneticians. They will not confine themselves to conclusions 
drawn from mechanical records, but insist on dogmatizing as to 
what they hear, when they have never spent the indispensable ten 
or twenty years training their ears to hear correctly. 

Mr. Navarro Tomas’s comparisons of Spanish vowels with those 
of English, French, and German show lack of familiarity with 
the vowel sounds of those languages. He says Spanish e sounds 
a little less close than the e in French chanté, German fehlen, 
English pane; open e sounds approximately like e in French 
perte, German fett, English Jet; medium a like a in French part, 
English bath, German was; close 0 less close than o in French 
chose, English obey, German dose; close i is generally less closed 
and less tense than the i in French vie, German sieben, English 
be, ete. 

If a vowel is a little less close than the o (which is not a close 
o) in the English abei, how much of an o is it, and how close? 
If the Spanish e is a little less close than the diphthong in the 
English pane (and e in German fehlen and French chanté), how 
much of an e is it, and how close? Mr. Navarro Tomas should 
accept these English, French, and German sounds as presented 
by Sweet, Jespersen, Viétor, Passy, ete. 

Mr. Navarro Tomas states very clearly his object, namely to 
avoid all subtleties, and present a simple and practical handbook 
on pronunciation (page 5). Especially in view of this object, 
we should say that among the many errors of judgment, and by 
no means the least, is his choice of a phonetic transcription un- 
known to most students, especially American students, whereas 
that of the International Phonetic Association is widely known. 
For a manual this is a serious defect. 

Upon the publication of La Phonétique castillane* (a book of 
research), one reviewer threw up his hands in horror at sixteen 
oral vowels for Castilian. (Za Phon. cast., p. 21.) 

But for the i and wu sounds alone (including j and w semi-vowels, 
but excluding the consonant “j”) Mr. Navarro Tomas gives in 
his simple, practical manual no less than ten sounds, one more for 


*M. A. Colton, La Phonétique castillane, Paris, 1909. 
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i and u than for all other oral vowels combined, the total being 
nineteen oral vowels. 

These i and w sounds exist, of course, in one way or another, 
and are discussed in La Phonétique castillane repeatedly, pp. 71, 

72, 197 (cf. pp. 42, 67-70). But even in that book, where the 
author was not limited by Navarro Tomas’s simple and practical 
purpose, these sounds are reduced in the table of vowels to about 
half Navarro Tomas’s figure (excluding j, which serves in La 
Phon. cast. as both semi-vowel and consonant “j”’). 

If the author had made out a vowel triangle, not only should 
we judge more clearly as to what shade he assigns to each of his 
vowels, but he himself might have been able to see the extra- 
ordinarily disproportionate development and importance he was 
assigning to the 7’s and w’s as compared to the various a, 0, e. 
On the other hand, he did not seem to see the similar dispro- 
portionate multiplicity of certain consonants in his table, p. 60. 

Araujo presents a much better proportioned table of chief vowel 
sounds (La Fonetika Kastellana, p. 33; as this book is out of print, 
see La Phonétique castillane, p. 74, for a copy thereof), which he 
introduces as follows: “ Resumiendo el precedente estudio en un 
cuadro sinéptico, tendremos que las vocales castellanas con sus 
variantes mas caracterizadas, son las siguientes: A, a; 6, é, e, a; 
i, 3 9, 0, 0; %, u, 0.” 

This list would be more acceptable if the v were omitted; but, 
as it is, Araujo stresses the common phonetic principle of the 
usual development of the e’s in languages. He says of e: “ Este 
sonido es el mas rico en matices, como en general de todas las 
lenguas, etc.” Here then we find Navarro Tomas in direct con- 
tradiction with his long list of 7’s and w’s as compared with the 
few e’s; hence, Araujo’s table of most characteristic vowels would 
be better for a student’s manual than that of Navarro Tomas, as 
the former places the emphasis in the right place instead of (1) 
presenting a multitude of hairsplitting varieties of i and wu, and 
(2) presenting a system of obscure vowels far too developed and 
exaggerated for pedagogic use. 

It is interesting to note that Wulff, in his Chapitre de phonétique, 
presents the following vowels (excluding a weak consonant w): 
3 a’s; 6 e’s (including oe) ; 2 7s; 2 w’s; 4 0’s; in all, seventeen 
oral vowels. It will be seen in La Phon. cast., p. 21, that we have 
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given sixteen oral vowels. But this divergence is not significant, 
as we have there included the semiobscure é (pp. 67-70), or e*ina 
category with other e sounds, largely for the sake of avoiding 
undue multiplicity of vowels in our table of principal sounds. 

In Wulff’s list (cited in La Phon. cast., p. 87), notice the great 
number of e’s as compared to i’s and w’s. Arranged in order of 
numerousness according to Wulff in decreasing series, we have 
e, 0, a, 6, 4, 3, and i, u, 2, 2. Mr. Navarro Tomas just reverses 
this order, assigning some ten shades to i and u, and three shades 
to each of the other vowels, a, 0, e. 

After the foregoing summary, a detailed consideration of the 
author’s vowel analyses is unnecessary. He pays very little atten- 
tion to the vowels, devoting, if we include examples but exclude 
long literary citations, about a dozen pages to them. 

However, it may be profitable to consider further and more at 
length a few features of his group analyses, even at the risk of 
wearying the reader. If, in a “simple, practical” manual, the 
author gives ten varieties of 7’s and w’s, more or less (or even six, 
for that matter), what analyses could be expected from him in a 
book of scientific research? To Mr. Navarro Tomas, these 7’s and 
u’s represent not subtleties, but real and considerable differences 
of timbre. For he says: “ Las modificaciones que suelen pro- 
ducirse por metafonia 6 armonia de timbre entre las vocales de 
silabas contiguas se reducen de ordinario en la pronunciaci6n cor- 
recta, 4 leves y stitiles matices, cuyo analisis puede sin perjuicio 
omitirse en la ensefanza practica del idioma” (p. 36.)? 

It is to be inferred, therefore, that the vertical distance, or jaw- 
tongue separation from palate, i. e., the difference in quality 
between each of the ten i’s and w’s is much greater than is the 
case with the “sutiles matices” of metaphony, else the author 
would have’ omitted them in a simple practical manual. Hence, 
in making out a vowel triangle for Navarro Tomas, one would be 
justified in allotting a normal or appropriate distance between 
these #’s and u’s. Let the reader try it and see how impossible 
such a triangle would be with so much space taken up by those 
vowels as to leave comparatively little for all a’s, o’s, e’s. 

But our only other recourse is the other horn of the dilemma, 


*The note, p. 36, although the only direct citation of La Phon. cast., is 
erroneous, particularly as to “sin dejar de ser cerrada,” etc, 
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namely, as will be shown according to Navarro Tomas’s own 
analyses, that these ten 7’s and w’s are infinitesimal vowel shades, 
which have no place, as given, either in a manual or anywhere else. 

For close i and close u, respectively, the author gives “ abertura 
de las mandibulas unos 4 mm. entre los incisivos ”; for the close e 
and 0, respectively, “ abertura de las mandibulas, 6 mm.” 6— 4= 
2mm. 2 mm. is the total distance between close i and close e. 
Then what mandibular separation should we expect as a range 
for all the 7’s or w’s? Let that distance be “n,” or shall we say 
1 mm ?, assuming the range is one-half the total distance. Throw- 
ing out the more consonantal variety of i, let us divide the total 
distance by 4 = n ~— 4 = .25 n (or .25 mm?). 

The author does not give the tongue palate separation; but if 
he did, the separation between each of these varieties would of 
necessity be either “n,” letting n normal distance, or .25 n. (or 
less) ; that is, these distances between i (or w) and the next shade 
of i would be either normal, with an extraordinary predominance 
of #’s and u’s for a vowel triangle, or else the distances would be 
infinitesimal and hairsplitting, especially in a manual, where 
practical simplicity is promised by the author. 

But the latter of the two analyses, undoubtedly the correct one, 
is further rendered less tenable by his statement, previously made 
by predecessors, viz.: that Spanish close 7 is less close than that 
of French, German, etc. He should also state that Spanish open 
7 is less open than that of English and German, instead of “ suena 
aproximadamente como la i en ingl. bit, think; al. mit, nicht.” 
Hence in reality there is less than the normal space, if we assume 
German, French, etc., as normal, for the four or five Spanish 7’s. 
A placing of four or five #’s within this narrow space is inad- 
missible crowding. 

Of the semi-vowel i he says: “ se pronuncia atin algo mas abierta 
que en los casos anteriores” (p. 39), etc. But if a semi-vowel 
(semi-consonant) is more open than its corresponding vowel, then 
such a statement would seem to be based on the peculiar con- 
ception that consonants are more open than vowels. A similar 
case is discussed in La Phon. cast., p. 98 (Rambeau cites this in 
his review of La Phon. cast., in Die Neueren Sprachen, xxt, 401-7). 

The author divides semi-vowels into two classes, semi-vowels 
and semi-consonants. But his description, articles 48 and 67, is 
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merely that of an on-glide for the semi-vowels, and an off-glide 
for the semi-consonants. Such a method of classification, if 
applied to all vowels and all consonants, might readily double, 
if not triple, the number of sounds to he classified: e. g. (1) a p 
initial without on-glide, (2) a p medial with neither on-glide nor 
off-glide, (3) a p final without off-glide. The author is addicted 
to such methods of classification, presenting three n’s: n in mano; 
n in onza; n in monte; three l’s: 1 in luna; 1 in alzar; | in falda, 
ete., all of which is contrary to phonetic practice, and seems need- 
lessly to multiply sounds and complicate classification. 

In the matter of the semi-obscure vowels, the author exag- 
gerates greatly, not only as to their analysis, but also especially 
as to their use. The five vowels ®; o; u; 9; 1 exist in one way or 
another ; they are mentioned by Araujo, and treated in La Phon. 
cast., pp. 42, 68-71, 172, 197, ete. But it will be noted that in 
Araujo’s table of chief vowels only one of these vowels is given, 
viz.: 2. Certainly in our judgment at the very most only two of 
them, #, 9, could even by stretching a point be placed in a manual, 
or for that matter even in a table of normal vowels in general. 
The remaining vowels, o, ¥, t, are not either sufficiently de- 
veloped or sufficiently regular in appearance for such a classifica- 
tion in Castilian, however, it may be in Spanish. 

Many of the rules for occurrence of a given vowel seem objec- 
tionable ; e. g., speaking of e cerrada, he says: “ Hallase en silaba 
abierta acentuada, en silaba cerrada por n, s.” This latter cannot 
be maintained in general. It is true, however, that in final syl- 
lables before s, e is more often close than elsewhere for reasons 
which are easily discernible. 

As to the nasal vowels in general, he exaggerates their occurrence, 
saying: “Una vocal entre dos consonantes nasales resulta en 
general completamente nasalizada, ex. mano,” ete. This observa- 
tion would be more true of a certain provincial Spanish, but can 
hardly be maintained in general of Castilian. In the one case of 
vowel plus n plus f, he minimizes concerning the fall of n. 

The only reference noted in the Manual in regard to anything 
but conventional or orthographic syllable division is on page 129, 
where the author seems to accept in part the theories of La Phon. 
cast. He gives there the transcriptions pas-sa, 6es-se, ete. This 
may be noted also as somewhat contradictory to his rule that e 
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plus s in close syllable is close e, as he here gives open e in 6¢s-se, 

The unaccented vowel in the final absolute is, says the author 
on page 157, the longest of the weak vowels, but he denies the 
prolongation of the final vowel, claiming that to be a popular pro- 
nunciation. He notes, however, that foreigners shorten this vowel 
too much. If that is the case, then these vowels are probably 
neither so short nor so obscure as represented. The length of the 
vowel in the final absolute in Castilian is so well recognized a fact 
that one may well ask whether the author is justified in shortening 
it to ¥,2, etc., in his “ pronunciacién correcta” if he really means 
that to be Castilian. Mention has already been made of the larger 
aspects of these analyses, viz., as to synthetic influences. 

The author’s practical rule that Spanish vowels are always short, 
even with the limitations added as to relative length, do not seem 
to be in accord with the widely differing lengths that he assigns 
in hundredths of a second for vowels. These lengths vary from 
4.5 to 20 hundredths of a second. One would suppose that limits 
much less considerable than these might still be sufficient to pro- 
vide for regular long and short vowels. 

In the last paragraph but one above, we have referred to the 
unaccented vowel in the final absolute. Mr. Navarro Tomas 
analyzes this vowel as what might be called a semi-obscure and 
relaxed vowel. He states: “Su duracién iguala o supera, en 
general, 4 la de la vocal fuerte precedente.” But how can these 
vowels, in this position, be so long if they are obscure? The fact 
is that they are not obscure. Proof of this is afforded by what 
the author states of the various vowels of this class in his de- 
scriptive analyses, viz., that e, o, u, 2, 1, readily become clear 
vowels when lengthened, stressed, or pronounced carefully. But 
this unusual length (p. 157) given for an unstressed vowel is 
really proof that the analysis as given elsewhere (p. 40, 43, 46, etc.) 
is inaccurate. Furthermore, this throws together in the same 
category relaxed vowels varying in length from 4.5 to 10 or 15 
hundredths of a second—according to his measurements. 

No mention is made of quantity stress, a matter of considerable 
importance in Spanish. 

The chapter on intonation is very interesting, and until further 
investigation may well be accepted as a contribution to Spanish 


phonetics. Although a few stress groups might be shorter, the 


divisions seem in general well made. 
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In conclusion, it seems to us that the author has made Spanish 
his basis rather than Castilian ; that he tends in certain cases toward 
a symmetry in analysis which is hardly justified by the facts. 
Often, however, he seems rather to overlook the larger synthetic as- 
pects of the phonetic material, and to tend in vowel analysis toward 
the traditional popular Spanish view that, if there is any variation 
in Spanish vowels, it is due to the following consonant. It is only 
just to state in this connection that the author in general properly 
emphasizes several of the important basic conditions of phonetic 
analysis. 

It will be unnecessary to sum up all of our observations ; suffice 
it to say that in view of the transcription chosen; the superabun- 
dance of, and hairsplitting varieties of i and u; the exaggerated 
and extended use of obscure vowels; and erroneous rules for the 
use of certain vowels, the Manual can hardly be called a successful 
fulfillment of the author’s ambition, as stated in the Introduction, 
namely, to write a simple practical handbook of pronunciation. 

As pointed out in the beginning, the book is by no means without 
value. It would indeed be unfair not to recognize the great diffi- 
culty of execution inherent in the task which the author set for 
himself. In general, therefore, it may be said that Mr. Navarro 
Tomas has made a very creditable beginning in the field of pho- 
netics, and we wish him every success in this rich Spanish field, 
where there is room for hundreds of investigators instead of one 
or two. 

Morton Avery Corton. : 

U. 8S. Naval Academy. 





A Cataloque of the Library of the late John Henry Wrenn. Com- 
piled by Harotp B. Wrenn. Edited by THomas J. WISE. 
Austin, University of Texas, 1920. 


The Wrenn Catalogue, beautifully printed on Whatman hand- 
made paper, is at last out, in a limited edition of one hundred and 
twenty copies, a number of which have been presented to uni- 
versity libraries for the future use of scholars. Thomas J. Wise, 
bibliographer of Coleridge, Landor, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing and Swinburne, and officer of the English Bibliographical 
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Society, informs us in the Preface that he is responsible for the 
original purchase of many of the volumes, as well as for the editing 
of the Catalogue; and that Harold B. Wrenn, son of the wealthy 
banker who made the collection, was at great pains in compiling 
and collating the items. The Catalogue, we are told, contains the 
results of twenty years’ “ earnest and discriminating ” collecting ; 
and is “full of records of books of real literary value for which 
the pages of any other catalogue will be searched in vain.” The 
University of Texas should rejoice at the acquisition of such a 
library ; and American scholarship, at the printing of such a serious 
bibliographical work, which should at once show us where to put 
our hands on rare editions, and how to differentiate those editions 
and to fix the authorship of uncertain or anonymous works. 

Unfortunately, however, the Catalogue has been put together in 
a peculiarly inconvenient fashion. The works of the Younger 
Colman, for instance, are interpolated between those written solely 
by his father and those written by his father with the supposed 
assistance of Garrick. “ Isaac Bickerstaffe ” appears as a separate 
heading, with no cross-reference under Swift and only an incon- 
spicuous note under “ Bickerstaffe.” “ Peter Pindar’s” satires, 
on the other hand, are all listed under Wolcot—without any refer- 
ence under “ Pindar.” One of Mason’s “ Macgreggor” satires 
appears under Mason; one, under “ Macgreggor,” again without 
cross-reference. An unhappy climax is achieved when the cata- 
loguer apparently fails to realize that his two copies of Horace 
Walpole’s Medalist (1741) are really duplicates, and naively lists 
one under Walpole and the other under Anonymous. 

Foreign authors and translated works are treated very cavalierly. 
Cartouche, or the Robbers. By Monsieur Le Grand,’ London, 1772, 
is, strangely enough, listed as anonymous; Gresset’s Ver-vert ap- 
pears only under the name of the translator, Jerningham ; and the 
same is true of Murphy’s translations of Metastasio, Crébillon and 
Destouches. Van Laun’s translation of Moliére’s Works appears 
under Moliére; but Fielding’s version of the Mock Doctor appears 
only under Fielding. Ali this means that the Catalogue is prac- 
tically useless for students of comparative literature. 


*Le Grand’s authorship is unquestioned. See la Porte, Dict. Dram., 
Paris, 1776. I owe this reference to the courtesy of Professor G. L. van 
Roosbroeck. 
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The listing of collaborated works, moreover, is often capricious. 
Whole plays, for instance, appear under Garrick, although he sup- 
plied merely a prologue or an epilogue. Thus Delap’s Hecuba 
(1762) is listed under Garrick because he wrote the epilogue, but 
is not mentioned under Delap, who composed the play itself, or 
under Lloyd, who did the prologue. Five of Murphy’s plays appear 
under the dubious joint-authorship of Garrick—he supplied a 'pro- 
logue for at least one of them. The Gamester (1753) ascribed to 
Moore and, very dubiously, to Garrick,” appears only under the 
latter ; whereas Gil Blas, with the same attribution, appears only 
under Moore. Works, moreover, by Dow, Kelly, Hawkesworth, 
Townley and Miller,* are treated in like fashion. 

Not only, however, is the material in the Catalogue ill-compiled, 
but, even more deplorable, a large share of it is very doubtful if 
not quite erroneous. Nearly every item bears the re-assuring state- 
ment, “the first edition.” An edition of Thomas May’s The 
Heire, dated 1633, for example, is so listed; whereas so common a 
reference-book as the Dictionary of National Biography mentions 
a quarto eleven years earlier. Two editions of Fletcher’s Elder 
Brother appeared in 1637; and a comparison with both title-pages 
as given in the British Museum Catalogue, seems to show that the 
Wrenn library contains, not, as the Catalogue states, the first, but 
the second of these. Eurydice, A Tragedy (1759) is termed “ the 
First Edition of the play in its revised form ” under the “ collabo- 
ration ” of Aaron Hill. Dr. Brewster’s recent dissertation on Hill 
gives nothing of it; Cushing, however, lists a drama of that name 
by David Mallet, in 1731; and the British Museum Catalogue lists 
a later “ edition” in 1759. The Wrenn Catalogue makes no men- 
tion of Mallet. 

The ascriptions of anonymous literature constitute, without 
question, the most unhappy feature of these five beautifully printed 
volumes. A handful of examples will serve as illustration. Faire 
Em is attributed to Robert Greene; whereas the play is regularly 
listed as anonymous, and his ridicule of it in the Farewell to Folly 
is well known.* The Costlie Whore is ascribed to Dekker and 


*T can discover no reason for this ascription, and think it must be due 
to confusion with Shirley’s Gamesters, revised by Garrick in 1758. 

* Mahomet is listed under Garrick with incidental mention of Miller. 
According to Cushing, it is actually by Miller and Hoadley. 

*See Moorman in the Camb. Hist., v, 237; and Baker, v, 135.. 
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Ford, for no apparent reason, except perhaps that the former is 
regularly accredited with the Honest Whore and the Whore of 
Babylon. The anonymous Tuscan Treaty, revised by Bond, appears 
under Hill, because the latter is supposed to have helped with the 
revision.’ Albion’s Triumph is listed under Akenside: according 
to Cushing, it is by Boyse. Fashionable Friends (1802) is given 
to Walpole, although it was printed five years after his death: 
Cushing attributes it, probably correctly, to Mary Berry. 

Of the odd dozen anonymous attributions to Mason, moreover, 
almost all are at least highly dubious. His non-satiric works, he 
himself carefully collected and edited just before his death in 1797; 
none of these ascriptions are included in this collection ; none have 
I found mentioned in Mason’s voluminous correspondence, much 
of which is preserved in the letters of Walpole and Gray and in 
the Harcourt Papers; and, so far as I know, none of these ascrip- 
tions, except that of the poem Mirth, have ever been made before. 
Additional reasons to doubt exist in special cases. The British 
Museum Catalogue definitely lists the Essay on Friendship (1767), 
Ranelagh (1777) and Fun (1781) as Anonymous. The Epistle 
from John, Lord Ashburton (1785), brought out by Murray, can 
hardly be Mason’s, in view of the bitter law-suit that the two had 
waged a few years before over the Gray copyright; and, indeed, 
practically none of these pieces were brought out by Mason’s 
regular publishers: Almon for his anonymous and pseudononymous 
satires, and Dodsley for his other works, later succeeded by Ward 
of York. The Ode to Handel, if it be Mason’s, constitutes his 
first published work. He would hardly have overlooked it in his 
collection of juvenilia; and his dislike of Handel® makes his 
authorship even more doubtful. The Probationary Ode for the 
Laureatship of the Royal Academy (1786), written apparently 
under the combined influence of “ Peter Pindar ”* and the Rolliad, 
is ‘probably by Richard Tickell and his fellow wits of the Shake- 
speare.® At all events, it appeared several years after Mason’s 


*Dr. Brewster gives no authority for this, nor have I found any. 

* Walpole Letters, London, 1880, vir, 26 n. 

7 Evidently a sort of reply to “ Peter Pindar’s ” Farewell, as laureate to 
the Royal Academy. See Mon. Rev., LXxxIv, 465. 

® This could probably be established by an examination of their collected 
works, the Poetical Miscellany (1787), reviewed in the Mon. Rev., LXXVIII, 
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last-known satire; and the Monthly Review certainly did not asso- 
ciate it either with his name or with the other satires that he wrote: 
it belongs to a different school.® And finally, two of the items here 
listed have regularly assigned authors: Cushing gives the Goat’s 
Beard (1777) to William Whitehead, and Northup’s Bibliography 
of Gray assigns the Slight View of the Village and School of 
R , on rather good authority, to William Gerard Hamilton, 
and supplies the date, not 1745 as in the Wrenn Catalogue, but 
1780. In short, one of Mason’s undoubted satires is listed under 
his pseudonym, Macgreggor, and almost a dozen anonymous pieces 
are attributed to him, in defiance of ascriptions to other authors 
and the facts of his own life—and all this without the slightest 
doubt expressed or the slightest evidence adduced.” For entries 
such as these, “the pages of any other catalogue ” would, indeed, 
“be searched in vain.” 

Such indiscretions, unfortunately, bulk large not only in minor, 
but even in important literary figures. In the Fielding attribu- 
tions, the percentage of inaccuracy is almost as high as in Mason. 
We are fortunate in having, beside the usual reference-books, a 
carefully compiled check-list in Cross’s bibliography.** Three of 
the Wrenn items have never apparently been recognized as possibly 
belonging to Fielding: Darius’ Feast (1734), the Statesman’s 
Mirrour (1741), and the Heroes (1745).** Five other ascriptions 
are almost certainly incorrect. The Younger Brother (1719), 
Fielding, if he wrote it, must have published at the age of twelve— 
a truly notable precocity. Some Proposals for the Revwal of 
Christianity (1736) is listed as Skelton’s in Cushing ; the Life and 
Adventures of a Cat (1760), published after Fielding’s death was 





77. For the authorship of this, see Cat. of Lib. of Cong. and Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Unfortunately, I have not had access to a copy. 

* The attribution arose, I fancy by confusion with the Probationary Ode 
Extraordinary by “the Rev. W. Mason ”—actually a satire on Mason by 
the Rolliad wits. See Mon. Rev. Lxxvutt, 77. 

“In one case, we are told that the volume contains an inscription by 
the author; but it is hard to believe that an editor who did not take the 
trouble to consult the Brit. Mus. Cat., employed an expert in diplomatique 
to compare this with Mason’s autograph. 

uW. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, New Haven, 1918. 

*This is, I fancy, the same pamphlet that the Brit. Mus. Cat. lists 
anonymously as 1749. One catalogue or the other may have mis-tran- 
scribed the date. 
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concocted by “some worthy inhabitant of Grub Street,” if the 
reviewer is to be believed; ** the Intriguing Milliners (1740) is by 
Robinson.'* The Wrenn Catalogue declares this last work “ fre- 
quently attributed to Fielding”: I have found no such attribu- 
tions; but, if they occur, I suspect it was merely by confusion with 
his Intriguing Chambermaid. The Essay on Conversation (1737), 
likewise, as Cross explains, has been mis-ascribed to Fielding, by 
confusion with the essay of a similar title in his Miscellanies. 

The Defoe collection is the special boast of the editor; and, 
indeed, it contains a number of rare items such as Due Prepara- 
tions for the Plague (1722). ‘There is, however, much to give 
one pause: a comparison with Professor Trent’s bibliography, the 
work of a life-time, in the Cambridge History, reveals the fact that 
the Wrenn Catalogue contains a large number of attributions that 
Trent saw fit to pass over. Here as elsewhere, the catalogue is 
avid of juvenilia: without doubt or query, it lists as Defoe’s The 
Loyal Protestants Vindication, London, 1680, which, if he wrote 
it, must have been done at nineteen. From the time of George 
Chalmers to the present, Defoe bibliographers have hesitated to 
assign tracts to this period: of Wilson’s five entries, two are known 
to belong to another writer and three have remained unsubstan- 
tiated. William Lee’s only venture, A Letter containing some 
Reflections on His Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience 
(1687), he was later forced to assign to Bishop Burnet. Most 
modern students, while still hoping to discover tracts antedating 
1690, confine themselves to beginning their lists with Defoe’s 
acknowledged poem, A New Discovery of an Old Intreague (1691). 
Of the later Wrenn attributions, at least one, unhappily, is even 
more dubious. Hanging no Dishonour . . . a Letter from Gentle- 
man Harry now under Sentence of Death in Newgate .. . , dated 
by the editor 1709, is vouched for as Defoe’s on the authority of 
a note said to be in Lee’s handwriting. My attention was for- 
tuitously called to the apparent identity of this tract with one 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue under Harry, and dated 
1747—-sixteen years after Defoe’s death. A glance at the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, moreover, confirms this date, and shows that 


* Orit. Rev., 1x, 420, quoted in Cross. 
* See Cushing. 
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Henry Simms, alias “ gentleman Harry ” was condemned for high- 
way robbery early in 1747 and was executed in June of that year.’® 
Surely prudence should have dictated that “ gentleman Harry’s” 
career be investigated before dating the tract 1709 and assigning 
it to Defoe. 

Such a multiplicity of errors—for the present list is merely a 
selection of random examples—published under the editorship of 
an officer of the English Bibliographical Society, is rather shocking. 
The Preface contains an apology for mis-prints ; but such mistakes 
as these cannot possibly have arisen from that source. Some of 
them are merely stupid blunders; but others, unfortunately, sug- 
gest an intentional desire to mislead, and to make the items appear 
more important than in fact they are—a practice that is as needless 
as it is vicious, for the collection contains many books of great 
value. To accuse Mr. Wise of such a thing is unthinkable; but, 
unhappily, there are many booksellers sufficiently unscrupulous to 
raise the market value of a pamphlet by calling it a first edition 
or ascribing it to Defoe or to Pope or even to Mason—especially 
if they find their purchasers careless or ignorant enough to be 
uncritical. Apparently, neither the compiler of the catalogue nor 
the editor, either took the pains to verify these ascriptions, or had 
the knowledge to recognize the errors; and they seem merely to 
have copied down many of the ascriptions, learned notes and so 
forth from the sales catalogues out of which they had bought the 
books. Where these notes show knowledge, as they occasionally do, 
of bibliographical reference-books, it is, I judge, merely because 
the trade-catalogue happened to belong to a respectable house, and 
was rather carefully compiled. It is, on the whole, a melancholy 
reflection that these five volumes of Whatman hand-made paper, 
beautifully printed, in a limited edition, the results of twenty 
years’ “earnest and discriminating” collecting, should, for scho- 
larly purposes, contain, along with some really valuable data, an 
odd collection of items and notes from the miscellaneous catalogues 
of first-, second- and third-class bouk-dealers during the last 
generation. 


JOHN W. Draper. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





* Gent.’s Mag. xvit, 102, 293-4. 
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French Classicism, by C. H. C. Wricut. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1920. viii+-177 pp. 


To treat this subject at all and especially to treat it in so brief 
a compass brings at once upon its author criticism of several kinds. 
There must be limits, yet practically to exclude great authors 
like Rabelais and La Fontaine makes one think that the term 
“ classicism ” is used in a somewhat artificial sense; to stop before 
the eighteenth century is not to tell the whole of the story an- 
nounced in the title; as only the most essential features can be 
discussed in such short space, the author, when he ventures upon 
detail, often appears to distribute unevenly his praise and blame. 
He is apt both to dismiss difficult problems with facile explanations 
and to seem trite to specialists who are already familiar with more 
profound investigations of limited portions of his field. 

Nevertheless there was need for the book. Its author tells us 
that when students first come to him they think French classicism 
means only the observance of the three unities. Many people of 
wider culture, prejudiced against this literary movement by dull 
imitations of it in England and elsewhere, often fail to appreciate 
its value. Professor Wright deserves our praise for undertaking 
to meet the needs of such readers and for attaining in his book 
so considerable a measure of success. 

Starting with a thorough-going definition of classicism and a 
satisfactory account of its organization in Greece and Rome, he 
goes on to discuss its early manifestations in sixteenth-century 
France among poets, moralists, critics, and even men of action 
like Michel de Hospital. His chief emphasis is laid upon the 
classicism of the seventeenth century, particularly its culmination 
in the school of 1660. Here he devotes most of his space to general 
principles and the drama. Short chapters follow devoted to other 
forms of literature and to art. Some attention is also paid to the 
political and social system in the age of Louis XIV. The author 
expresses his ideas clearly and concisely and succeeds in holding 
the reader’s interest. He shows a sympathetic understanding of 
most of the great authors he treats, genuine appreciation of the 
four protagonists of French classicism, Moliére, Racine, Boileau, 
and Bossuet. His bibliographical information is very substantial. 
M. Lanson’s Esquisse d’une histoire de la tragédie frangaise (New 
York, 1920) and M. Charbonnel’s Pensée italienne au XVIe 
sitcle et le courant libertin (Paris, 1919), both of which would 
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have helped him, appeared, perhaps, too late for him to use them. 
The printing and proof-reading have been admirably done. In 
short the volume forms a useful, if incomplete introduction to 
the study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literature. There 
are, however, certain criticisms of it that must be made. 

The emphasis has been placed so largely on general principles 
that individual authors are insufficiently characterized. This is 
especially true of the last chapters, devoted to prose forms and 
to art. They are so hurried that one regrets that they have been 
included. Legal oratory, for instance, is treated in a single page, 
most of which is devoted to an amusing passage from Perrault. 
There is a tendency to dwell upon the aesthetic principles set forth 
in critical writings rather than upon those expressed in the literary 
masterpieces themselves. Professor Wright does scant justice to 
Corneille. To explain the Cid merely as an effort at harmonizing 
a Spanish plot with the rules is far from accounting for its im- 
portance in the establishment of the modern psychological tragedy.* 
He is careful to show Corneille’s subservience to certain Aristo- 
telian dicta, but he fails to mention his independence of Aristotle 
in his views on the choice of a subject and the part to be assigned 
to admiration. And why quote (p. 132) Mr. Charleton’s absurd 
comment that Rodogune is a “ monstrous imbroglio ”? 

Difficult questions like those of Corneille’s relations to Richelieu 
and to hostile criticism are settled (pp. 64 and 126) in the tra- 
ditional way, while the special investigator remains unconvinced. 
In describing the evolution of comedy (‘p. 134), the author should 
have mentioned Jes Visionnaires rather than Mélite. Don Sanche 
is not really “another novelty” (p. 132), despite Corneille’s 
statement to that effect. So important a characteristic of 
classical plays as the unity of action ought not to be dismissed 
with a bare mention (p. 124). To imply (pp. 65, 66) that every 
dramatist “ unless he were Moliére ” neglected the common people 
of the audience for the sake of pedants and précieur is certainly 
an overstatement. “A ma gloire il manque une chose, Vulgaire, 
si tu ne m’entends,” wrote Benserade in 1641, and there were 
others of his opinion. 

H. CarrINcTON LANCASTER. 


* Contrast the discussion of the same work by M. Lanson, op. cit., pp. 
58-69. 
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La Prérace ves Fables de La Fontaine: UNE CORRECTION 


Le second paragraphe de la Préface du recueil des Fables s’ouvre 
par une phrase qui semble avoir passé inapergue et qui, pourtant, 
aurait di arréter au passage non seulement les éditeurs mais méme 
les simples lecteurs attentifs: 

. . . “ Aprés tout, je n’ai entrepris la chose [d’écrire des Fables] 
que sur l’exemple, je ne veux pas dire des anciens, qui ne tire point 
a conséquence pour moi, mais sur celui des modernes.” + 

Sous la plume de La Fontaine, en 1668, prés de vingt ans avant 
le Siécle de Louis le Grand de Charles Perrault, une pareille 
affirmation a de quoi surprendre. Et si on se souvient que, pré- 
cisément, le Poéme de Perrault n’eut pas de contradicteur plus 
véhément que La Fontaine dans l’Epitre a Huet, la profession de 
“modernisme” littéraire impliquée dans la phrase en question 
parait bien extraordinaire. Faudra-t-il admettre qu’en 1668 La 
Fontaine pensait ce que Perrault devait écrire en 1687? Mais, 
outre que cette hypothése est démentie par toute l’ceuvre de La 
Fontaine 4 cette époque,? elle ne tient pas debout devant l’examen 
du contexte. Voici en effet la suite immédiate de la phrase citée: 


“C’est de tout temps, et chez tous les peuples qui font profession de 
poésie, que le Parnasse a jugé ceci de son apanage. A peine les fables 
qu’on attribue & Esope virent le jour, que Socrate trouve 4 propos de les 
habiller des livrées des Muses, 

. . . . Socrate n’est pas le seul qui ait considéré comme seurs la poésie 
et nos fables. Phédre a témoigné qu’il étoit de ce sentiment; et, par l’excel- 
lence de son ouvrage, nous pouvons juger de celui du prince des philosophes. 
Aprés Phédre, Aviénus a traité le méme sujet.” 


La contradiction dans les termes est flagrante: Le méme La 


Fontaine qui vient de déclarer que “l*exemple des Anciens ne tire 


1Nous citons d’aprés le texte de l’Edition des Grands Ecrivains donnée 
par Regnier chez Hachette (Tome 1). La Préface de 1668 est passée sans 
aucune variante appréciable dans toutes les éditions ultérieures. 

? Voici ce qu’il fait dire aux Muses & propos d’Horace: 


Mais avons-nous l’esprit qu’autrefois 4 cet homme 

Nous savions inspirer sur le déclin de Rome? 

Tout est trop fort déchu dans le sacré vallon. 
Clymeéne (1659) 
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pas  conséquence pour lui,” ne fait usage que de l’exemple desdits 
anciens, ne nous parle que d’eux. I] en est de méme dans toute 
la suite de la Préface qu’il serait trop long de citer. C’est encore 
et toujours aux Anciens qu’il revient, 4 Phédre dont il loue 
“Vélégance et l’extréme briéveté,’ 4 Térence dont Phédre a su 
conserver “le vrai caractére et le vrai génie,” 4 Quintilien dont il 
accepte dévotement l’autorité, 4 Socrate, 4 Platon, 4 Horace, a 
Esope enfin. C’est bien dans cette Préface des Fables, le méme 
accent d’admiration pour les Anciens que, vingt ans plus tard, 
dans l’Epitre a Huet. 

Quant 4 ces modernes dont la phrase incriminée lui fait dire 
que c’est a leur exemple qu’il a entrepris les Fables, La Fontaine 
leur consacre six ou sept lignes pour dire: 


* Enfin les modernes les ont suivis: nous en avons des exemples, non 
seulement chez les étrangers, mais chez nous. Tl est vrai que, lorsque nos 
gens y ont travaillé, la langue était si différente de ce qu’elle est, qu’on 
ne les doit considérer que comme étrangers.* 


Ainsi ces modernes sont non seulement “ étrangers” par l’ar- 
chaisme de leur langue, mais ils sont comme s’ils n’avaient pas 
été, puisque La Fontaine se flatte d’étre le premier, le pionnier, 
“q’ouvrir la carriére” et bien loin de tirer 4 conséquence leur 
exemple n’existe pas pour lui. 

Naturellement, quand La Fontaine affecte d’ignorer les mo- 
dernes, nous savons bien qu’il se vante et ce qu’il doit 4 Corrozet, 
& Haudent, a Nevelet, voire méme 4 Marie de France et aux 
bons vieux Ysopets. Mais nous savons aussi—et cela suffit pour 
notre démonstration—qu’il ne cite jamais ces auteurs dans ses 
Fables et nous voyons dans cette Préface avec quelle prestesse il 
les escamote. Nous sommes donc en droit de dire qu’il y a une 
contradiction formelle entre les termes de toute la Préface et le 
passage que nous incriminons. 

Or tout s’éclaircit si on admet que la phrase en question contient 
une lecon fautive, due 4 l’interversion de deux mots, anciens et 
modernes, et si on rétablit le texte ainsi: 


*Comparez ce qu’il dit dans Clyméne en parlant des auteurs francais 
d’avant Marot: 


Au reste, n’allez pas chercher ce style antique 
Dont a peine les mots s’entendent aujourd’hui. 
Montez jusqu’a Marot et point par dela lui. 
Méme son tour suffit..... 


Cela ne m’a point détourné de mon entreprise; au contraire, je me suis 
flaité de l’espérance que, si je ne courois dans cette carriére avec succés, 
on me donneroit au moins la gloire de l’avoir ouverte.” 
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“ Aprés tout, je n’ai entrepris la chose que sur l’exemple, je ne veux 
pas dire des modernes, qui ne tire point & conséquences pour moi, mais 
sur celui des anciens.” 


Il suffit ainsi et il est nécessaire de remettre ces deux mots a 
leur place pour donner a la phrase un sens cohérent et logique. 

Sans doute on peut s’étonner qu’une erreur de ce genre ait pu 
passer si longtemps inapercue. Mais n’oublions pas qu’il s’agit 
dune préface. Or le public lit peu les préfaces et les commen- 
tateurs méme les iplus avertis ne les épluchent guére. Quant 4 
La Fontaine, bien qu’il fait en général aussi soigneux dans son 
travail d’écrivain que distrait dans sa vie pratique, il aura eu ce 
jour-la une petite somnolence et écrit un mot pour un autre. 
Comme son ami Vergier le lui disait 4 lui-méme: 


Eh! qui pourrait étre surpris 
Lorsque La Fontaine s’égare, 
Lui dont la vie est un tissu d’erreurs.‘ 
Louis Cons. 


Princeton University. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY REFERENCE TO SHAKESPEARE 


The following seventeenth century (1649) reference to 1 Henry 
IV, I, iii seems to be unknown: 


What do’st thou mean to stand behind the noon 
And pluck bright honour from the pale fac’d Moon? 


(The italics are in the original.) The couplet is cited from a poem 
on the fourth page (unnumbered) of the introductory matter to a 
pamphlet called EIKQN H‘TIISTH. Or, The faithfull Pourtraicture 
of a Loyall Subject, in Vindication of EIKQN BASIAIKH, published 
in 1649. 

F. B. Kaye. 


Northwestern University. 





SYLVESTRE BONNARD AND THE FAtry 


In the January number of M. L. N. (p. 56) Professor B. M. 
Woodbridge draws an interesting parallel between the apparition 
of a fairy, perched on the Chronique de Nurenberg, to Sylvestre 
Bonnard and the apparition of a playful Cupid to Philetas in 


*Vergier, Lettre @ La Fontaine. 
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Daphnis and Chloé Yet, while Anatole France is no mean 
classical scholar, the most obvious influences on his work seem to 
be exercised by Renan and the Canteurs of the eighteenth century, 
in whose works a bibliophila and a sceptic would take delight: 
Jéréme Coignard, for instance, recalls Du Laurens’ Compére 
Matthieu.2 Now, the eighteenth century was quite fond of sophis- 
ticated and ironical fairies such as the one who played tricks on 
Sylvestre Bonnard.* To point to only one example, in La Poupée 
by M. de Bibiena (London, 1782. Reprinted in Le XVIIIe siécle 
galant et littéraire, 1891) a fairy takes the form of a doll, and is 
bought by an Abbé Philandre. While he is writing he is suddenly 
frightened by a voice (p. 209): “ Mais je ne fus pas longtemps 
en suspens; la niche s’ouvrit et la poupée en sortit avec une petite 
démarche la plus aisée et la plus noble qu’on sauroit se figurer. 
Elle me salua en me faisant une révérence pleine d’une grace 
infinie, et vint s’asseoir auprés de moi sur un tome des Confessions 
du Comte de...” This attitude resembles the one of Bonnard’s 
fairy perched on the Chronique de Nurenberg. Moreover, even as 
Sylvestre Bonnard, who doubts the existence of fairies, suffers a 
sharp rebuff from the tiny lady, Philandre is censured by the 
impatient elf for his incredulity. 


. Je suis une Sylphide. Une Sylphide! m/’ecriai-je. Pourquoi cet 
étonnement? dit-elle, en prenant un air sévére. Ce n’est point de l’étonne- 
ment, lui dis-je, c’est de la joie. Vous étes un imposteur, reprit-elle en 
se levant brusquement et frappant de son petit pied sur la table... Je 
tremblai; il me sembla que la foudre alloit tomber sur moi. . . Je sais ce 
que vous venez de penser au sujet d’un grand homme & qui vous devez de 
la vénération; je veux que vous me le disiez, et avec les mémes termes 
que vous venez de prononcer en vous-méme, 

Il est vrai, lui repondis-je; j’ai pensé dans cet instant que les sylphes 
et Ies sylphides et tous les esprits élémentaires n’avoient jamais existé 
que dans l’imagination burlesque du comte de Gabalis. Mais je reviens 
de mon erreur, je rends la justice qui est due 4 cet homme illustre. II 
m’est bien aisé de me convaincre puisque la vérité est devant mes yeux; 
puis-je me refuser au prodige que je vois? A ces mots elle se replaca sur 
le méme tome des Confessions du comte de .. ., et s’appuya sur un autre 
plus élevé, qui étoit prés de celui des Confessions. Comment dépeindre 
les graces séduisantes que lui donnoit ce petit air penché? 


1H. Potez in Les Sources du Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Mercure de 
France, 1910, compares the description of the outward appearance of the 
fairy to a passage from About’s Le Roi des Montaignes. 

2Cf. G. Michaut, Anatole France, p. 162. 

3A number of eighteenth century fairy stories are listed in the Cata- 
logue . . . des livres de feu M. le Duc de la Valiére, v1, pp. 229-238. 
Fairies appear in a great number of other Contes of the epoch, and, as 
M. Michaut indicates, in the Bibliothéque des Voyages. 
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It is to be noted that a closer similitude exists between the 
apparition of the fairies in both La Poupée and Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, than between. the fairy in this last novel and 
Cupid in Daphnis and Chloé. 

Gustave L. vAN RoosBROECK. 

University of Minnesota. 





A Norte on RicHarp CRASHAW 


We now have evidence of Crashaw’s precocity as a poet, of con- 
temporary appreciation of him, of his taking Anglican orders, and 
an earlier date for his departure for Rome. 

Under the date November 27, 1627, volume xrx of the publica- 
tions of the Historical Manuscripts Commission * records the fol- 
lowing (p. 128): 

“ A long list of persons to whom gowns and cloaks were given, 
on the occasion of a funeral in London. Lord Noel? and Richard 
Crashaw, the poet, are among them.” ® 

The 1645-47 volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, of the Reign of Charles I* (p. 467) contains a letter from 
Queen Henrietta Maria to Pope Innocent X, written from St. 
Germain-en-Laye, Paris, August 28, 1646: 

“The Sieur Crashou [Crashaw?] having been a minister in 
England . . . This has induced me upon his present departure for 
Rome .. .” 

From this one would infer that Crashaw had been an Anglican 
minister in England, and, since the Queen was writing late in 
August 1646, that he went to Rome earlier than we have believed, 
heretofore.® 

The publications of the Historical Mss. Commission offer further 
proof of contemporary appreciation of Crashaw as a poet. With 
the mss. of Sir Geo. Wombwell (Vol. 69, Var. Coll. 2) are bound 
papers from the family Belasyse. The Ms. of An English Traveler’s 


Tenth Report, Appendix, Part VI—the mss. of Lord Braye and others, 
1887. 

2 Probably Lord Edward Noel of Ridlington (1582-1643). His heir mar- 
ried the second daughter of Crashaw’s patroness, the Countess of Denbigh, 
to whom Crashaw addresses the first poem in Carmen Deo Nostro. 

* This offers further proof of Crashaw’s precocity as a poet; cf. Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit., v1, 37, for evidence of his birth in 1612. 

“Ed. William Douglas Hamilton, F. S. A., London, 1891. 

*Camh, Hist. Eng. Lit. (vit, 40) makes no mention of the Queen’s com- 
munication with the Pope or of the date of Crashaw’s departure for Rome. 
According to D. N. B. he went to Rome in 1648-9. 
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First Curiosity, or The Knowledge of his owne Country, by Henry 
B[elasyse], 1657, April, reads: 

“ What nation can shew more refined witts then those of our 
Ben, our Shakespeare, our Baumont, our Fletcher, our Dunn, our 
Randol, our Crashaw, our Cleveland, our Sidney, our Bacon, etc.” 

In the volume Mss. of the Earl of Eqgmont,® we find a letter of 
Robert Southwell, dated Rome, December 23, 1660,’ in which he 
speaks of someone telling him about the life and death of “ your 
famous Cambridge wit, Crasshaw.” 

Burton CONFREY. 

University of Notre Dame, Ind. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Swift. Swiftly, and their Synonyms: A Contribution to Seman- 
tic Analysis and Theory, by Gustaf Stern (Goteborgs Hoégskolas 
Arsskrift; 1921, 111. Géteborg, Wettergren & Kerber. 295 pp.). 
The semantic study of the group of words indicated by the title 
is here reported in almost bewildering detail. The study of these 
words is restricted to the Old and Middle English periods, with 
the exclusion of French and Scandinavian loanwords; and the 
native words studied are those “denoting speed in relation to 
action,” not “those denoting speed in relation to time only.” In 
an introductory chapter are expounded the principles of sema- 
siology and the methods to be employed in eliciting trustworthy 
results. Two branches of the science are to be distinguished, 
“ one of them treating the meanings of words as objective thoughts. 
that is to say, with regard to their logical import; the other 
dealing with the psychic acts involved.” It is the logical branch 
that has received the greater share of attention “because of its 
importance for lexicography and etymology”; the psychological 
branch has remained in the less developed and technical “ border- 
land between philology and psychology.” 

Three-fourths of the book (pp. 17-201) are embraced in the 
second chapter, entitled “ Sense-development of the Individual 
Words.” A grouping of the words studied determines the sub- 
divisions of the chapter, as follows: “Group I. Words in which 
the sense of speed is primary.” Here are treated OE. hred, hredlic 
hredlice; (h)rape; swift, swifte, swiftlice; snel, snelle; leoht, 
leohtlic, leohtlice. “Group II. Words originally signifying 
‘strong.’” These are OF. feste, adv., fast, adj., festlice, adj. 


* Hist. Mss. Comm., vol. 53, Earl of Egmont, vol. 1, part II, London, 1905, 
p. 616. 
* This letter is cited for another purpose in NV. € Q. x1, m1, 205. 
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(taken in this order) ; swife adv., swif, adj. “Group III. Words 
originally signifying ‘ sharp.’?” These are OE. scearp, adj., scearp- 
lice, adv.; ME. smart, adj., smartly, adv., smart, adv.; OE. hweat, 
hwetlice, ME. hwete, adv. “Group IV. Words originally signify- 
ing ‘living.’ ” Here are OE. cwic, adj., ME. quickly, adv., quick, 
adv. ; OE. liflic, adj., ME. lively, adv. “ Group V. Words originally 
signifying ‘ eagerly.’” Only one word, OE. georne, adv., is found 
here. It is observed that georn, -lice, -ful, and -fullice “did not 
acquire the sense of speed.” “Group ‘VI. Words originally sig- 
nifying ‘ clever.’” These are OE. geap, adj., geaplice, adv.; ME. 
spack, adj. (a Scand. loanword), spackly, adv. “Group VII. 
Words originally signifying ‘ ready.’” 'These are OF. gearu, adj., 
gearwe, adv.; OE. gerade, ME. redi, adj., redily, adv. 

The foregoing indication of the contents of this extended chapter 
must awaken interest in the method of investigation and the 
analysis of meanings to which each word is subjected. A basis 
for the minute classification of the meanings of a word is deduced 
from OE. and ME. citations, which are so ample as to acquire a 
recognizable value in the interpretation of texts. That all these 
citations have been placed in the indisputably right division of 
meanings cannot be expected, but at no point does one get the 
impression that Dr. Stern has at times relied on a hasty judgment. 
As to the ‘ exhibits’ in this chapter, the description of the ‘ groups’ 
indicates that the usage of each word is traced from its assumed 
basic meaning (for example, gearu is defined as at first signifying 
passively “a state of readiness or completion”) thru a course of 
changes or modifications until it comes to mean ‘ promptly,’ ‘ soon,’ 
some aspect of ‘ speed,’ synonymous with ‘ swift.’ 

The logic of sense-development is then considered in the follow- 
ing chapter, in an attempt to deduce, from “a comparison of 
similar developments in different words,” the logical principles 
underlying all the sense-changes recorded. No summary of this 
chapter shall be attempted, but it is to be observed that the adverbs 
are an especially effective category in acquiring new meanings and 
in turning them back upon the adjectives. A result is also reached, 
which, it is declared, “ may perhaps be applied to other groups of 
words as well”; it is this “ that, though many words of originally 
widely different significations acquire the sense of rapidity, they 
do not do so till after having acquired a meaning which is essen- 
tially similar in all of them. From this meaning they all pass 
through a development of similar nature, resulting in the sense 
of rapidity.” 

The two concluding chapters are devoted to the psychological 
aspect of sense-change and the classification of sense-changes. The 
topics first discussed are (1) Definition of meaning; (2) Psychic 
constituents of meaning; (3) Relation between thought and speech, 
for the speaker; (4) Relation between thought and speech, for the 
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hearer; (5) Relation between thought as producing speech, and 
thought as produced by the same speech. “ Considering the fact 
that most words have many significations, the identity of the 
speaker’s thoughts with the thoughts actually called wp by his 
words in the hearer’s mind is by no means a matter of course. In 
fact, this identity is probably never absolute.” (6) Fluctuation 
of meaning; (7) Oscillation of meaning. In the expression ‘he 
went quickly out of the room, “we may assume the meaning of 
the adverb to oscillate between ‘rapidly’ and ‘ immediately.’ ” 
(8) The process of change. From the foregoing definitions of 
meaning and of sentence it is now affirmed “that a sense-change 
implies (for a person speaking, or writing) that a word is asso- 
ciated with a partial conception not identical with those 
with which it has previously been associated. If the asso- 
ciation between the word and the new conception grows habitual, 
we say that the word has acquired a new shade of sense.” (9) 
‘Trregular’ factors of sense-change. Here cultural factors are 
observed as “in translations and in works of an ecclesiastical or 
religious character, which are often dependent on Latin sources ” 
(p. 246). Thus, leoht slep, in Bede, renders levis somnus (p. 52). 
(10) Vagueness of images (conceptions). The behaviorist might 
notice this expression: “ Whatever opinion one may have of the 
theory that thought is possible without images, one thing is uni- 
versally admitted: that the mental state corresponding to a word 
(i. e. the conceptions which constitute its meaning) is often ex- 
tremely indistinct. ... We pay just enough attention to it to 
enable us to apprehend what it represents, and its connexion with 
the total meaning, and then pass on to the next word of the sen- 
tence ” (James and Erdmann are referred to). (11) Association 
with synonyms; (12) Set phrases. Influence of change in govern- 
ing words; (13) “ Finally, . . . conservative influences, that to a 
certain extent counterbalance the forces which favour sense- 
changes.” 

In the final “ Psychological classification of sense-changes,” the 
entire collection of material is re-considered under three headings: 
(A) Cumulative sense-change (29 sub-divisions); (B) Sense- 
transfers: (1) Transfer from one material object or action to an- 
other; (2) Transfer of a quality from a material object to a living 
being, its faculties, mood, character, ete.; (3) Synaesthesia. Notice 
Oertel, p. 327 f.: “The phenomenon of synaesthesia has received 
rather full treatment at the hand of psychologists, but its reflection 
in language has not yet received adequate treatment by lexicogra- 
phers.” Dr. Stern, p. 131, has this and other references. (4) 
Transfer of a quality from material to immaterial objects or 
actions; (5) Figurative senses. (B) Sense-loans: (1) from foreign 
sources ; (2) from cognate English words. 
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A first reading of this treatise has resulted in the conviction 
that a restatement of the table of its contents will serve to bring 
it to the notice of the competent reader in a better way than would 
have been done by a discussion of some selected details. What is 
thus shown, it will be acknowledged, is that the author has with 
fine discernment chosen a group of words to serve as a basis for a 
study in semantics. It will also be inferred that there is consid- 
erable excess in the elaboration of minute analyses and sub- 
classifications. This is to the credit of the author’s conscientious 
sense of. thoroness, but it also betrays an incomplete control of the 
processes of valid combination and generalization. The long lists 
of “ works quoted” and “texts read,” with the evidence thruout 
the treatise that these sources have been well scrutinized, confirm 
the judgment that Dr. Stern has made a worthy and substantial 
contribution to this class of investigations. 

At some points, clearly set forth, Dr. Stern finds it impossible 
to accept without modification the semantic principles deduced by 
previous investigators, and he admits that the material he has 
brought together is not adequate for altogether clearing up these 
principles. He concludes that “no satisfactory system of psy- 
chological classification has been established, nor is there any gen- 
eral consensus of opinion regarding the fundamental principles of 
such a system. . . . Much additional research is necessary before 
it will be possible to gain a comprehensive view of the whole field 
of semasiology.” 

As a proof at once of the instructiveness and of the general 
neglect of this subject, one may safely assume that few speakers 
or writers have ever thought of how the wnderscored words in 
‘I should rather (or sooner) do this than that’ have come to have 
the meaning shown in that sentence. 

J. W. B. 


Philological Quarterly. A Journal devoted to Scholarly Inves- 
tigation in the Classical and Modern Languages and Literatures. 
Jol. 1, no. 1, January 1922 (Published at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa). The editors of Mod. Lang. Notes extend the 
heartiest welcome to this new periodical, Under the competent 
editorial management of Professor Hardin Craig, its scholarly 
character is abundantly assured; and the codperation of the chosen 
associate editors, Professors Charles Bundy Wilson, B. L. Ullman, 
Thomas A. Knott, and Charles E. Young, strongly ratify that 
assurance. The uniting of Classical with Modern Language 
studies has a fresh significance at this time. This will enable the 
new periodical to assume the attractive and no less important 
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function of expounding and contributing to the illumination of 
one of the principal chapters in present-day educational and 
cultural problems. J. W. B. 





It is rather remarkable that the complete correspondence between 
Swift and Hester Van Homrigh should not have been published 
till the present year when Mr. A. Martin Freeman edited it from 
the original manuscripts in the British Museum under the title, 
Vanessa and Her Correspondence with Jonathan Swift (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). Most of these letters had appeared consecu- 
tively for the first time in the Scott edition in 1814. Now by 
Mr. Freeman’s careful study of the originals and especially through 
his discovery of the endorsements in Vanessa’s handwriting a more 
accurate arrangement of the letters has been arrived at and some 
idea of those known to be missing can be determined. There is 
still a good deal left to conjecture in the matter of dates and allu- 
sions, but the best use has been made of the materials to hand. 
Two letters appear now for the first time besides a little note and 
a postscript. Vanessa endorsed each letter with a number to indicate 
its place in a chronological order and the collection was divided 
into seven groups, though what the significance of these groups 
may be is not clear. Included in the volume are Cadenus and 
Vanessa and other poems and documents as well as some letters 
in the Mss. volume that have nothing to do with Vanessa. 

Probably the opinion of the world will not be altered by the new 
review of this celebrated case which Mr. Freeman makes in the 
light of the originals. The story of the final meeting between the 
two is dismissed with justice into the limbo of painful and malicious 
gossip. We see Swift floundering along “ with a blindness which 
only our knowledge of his intense sincerity enables us to credit” 
in a vain effort to cure of her infatuation a woman for whom he 
had no cure that he felt he could offer; we have more pity than 
indignation for him and the deepest sorrow for her. They were 
both caught in a net and neither could escape till death cut the 
knots. Mr. Freeman’s preSentation of the case is both wise and just. 


J. W. T. 





Father Tabb, His Life and Work: A Memorial. By His Niece, 
Jennie Masters Tabb. Introduction by Dr. Charles Alphonso 
Smith (Boston, The Stratford Co., 1921). Miss Tabb’s book is 
an acceptable contribution to American literary biography, prin- 
cipally because it deals with a poet about whom not much is 
known. It contains the most detailed account at present acces- 
sible of the life of the poet-priest, and in this respect is superior 
to M. S. Pine’s book (John Bannister Tabb, The Priest-Poet, 
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Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C., 1915), now 
out of print. Altho Miss Tabb has given more personal informa- 
tion about her uncle than M. S. Pine, she has been almost wholly 
dependent for her material on friends of the poet, such as Mr. 
Turnbull, of Baltimore, and Fathers Magri, Perrig, and Connor. 
Nor has she attempted any literary criticism, being satisfied to 
reproduce from various unnamed periodicals the opinions of un- 
known reviewers. However, she has quoted extensively from his 
published work, to the extent of at least sixty pages. The effect 
of reading thru all these quotations is the impression that the 
book is merely a compilation of valuable material that has not been 
well used. 

Like M. S. Pine, Miss Tabb has had to face the problem of 
writing the life of a man whom she did not know intimately. Her 
book, therefore, also fails to give either an accurate or a complete 
account of the poet’s life, and repeats many errors. As I have 
carefully investigated the many misstatements and incorrect dates 
that have been accepted without question by those who have writ- 
ten about Father Tabb, I shall note a few of the inaccuracies found 
in the two writers, without at present correcting them or proving 
my statements. 

(1) Both M. 8S. Pine and Miss Tabb use the spelling Bannister ; 
Banister is correct. 

(2) The only date besides 1870 given by Miss Tabb between 
the year of the poet’s release from Point Lookout and that of his 
ordination is 1874 (p. 25). But he did not enter St. Charles’ 
College in that year. M.S. Pine makes the same mistake (p. 27). 

(3) Both M.S. Pine (p. 45) and Miss Tabb (p. 36) state that 
his first volume of poems was published in 1884. (The Camb. 
Hist. Am. Lit., Vol. 11, p. 604 gives the date 1883.) Neither date 
is correct. 

(4) Miss Tabb (p. 96), following W. Hand Browne (Library 
of Southern Literature, Vol. x11, p. 5176), includes Dusk as an 
unpublished piece among a small collection of poems first printed 
by Browne. This particular poem, however, had been published 
in the unique volume called Two Lyrics in 1900. Moreover, this 
volume is unknown, apparently, to both writers. 

(5) The longest poem that Father Tabb ever wrote, The Ruin, 
the loss of which Miss Tabb, quoting Father Perrig (p. 79) la- 
ments, has been preserved in a valuable collection containing about 
seventy-five unpublished manuscripts which I was fortunate 
enough to discover recently in Baltimore. 

I may add that it is my intention to publish within a year a 
Critical Study of the Life and Works of Father Tabb, with a 
Collection of Unpublished Poems. F. A. L. 














